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FOREWORD 


Tjr ITERATURE round Pakistan grows and yet 
ilLO there is room for more of it. No question 
within recent times has aroused such controversy 
md agitated men’s minds to such depths as the 
Droposal for partitioning India. Anything that 
mables men and women of good will to judge it on 
ts merits should be welcome. I know there are 
jeople who think that all labour spent in trying to 
;onvince the protagonists of Pakistan to the con*^ 
rary is labour wasted, as they have definitely shut 
)ut all avenues of argument and discussion from 
heir minds. No amount of reasoning and 
irgumentation, it is said, is going to make any 
lifferencc to them as they are not in a mood to 
isten. That is undoubtedly true of many, but it 
'.annot be denied that there is a large body which 
s not deaf to reason, which is anxious to hear 
nd to understand. It is to this body that argu- 
ments have to he addressed — arguments based not 
n sentiment but on solid facts of the situation, 
rguments strengthened and enforced by the opinions 
f others who are neutrals and not interested parties 
nd as such entitled to be heard. Arguments vehe- 
iently expressed lose much of their force and 
lerefore. need to be put in moderate yet firm 
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language. The strongest arguments are facts and 
these have to be placed systematically without 
exaggeration, without mutilation, without extenua- 
tion and they cannot fail to influence those who 
are not obsessed by a slogan and are prepared to 
listen and to consider and to judge the pros and 
cons of a serious proposal like the one for the parti- 
tion of India. Addition of this type to the literature 
on the subject ofPalkistan should, therefore, be well 
received. Shri Virendra’s book is one such addi- 
tion and deserves to be read by all interested in the 
subject. The facts relating to the question are by 
• this time well known. The merit of the book lies 
•eir presentation and in the freshness and vigour 
which he has written. 







INTRODUCTION 

‘^^■jipvAKISTAN— A.Myth or A- Reality”, by Mr. 

.115^ Virendra, M. A., is a valuable contribution 
to the ever-growing literature on the Communal 
issue in India. The author has proved it to- the 
hilt that Pakistan is not a practical proposition. 
It is a truism to remark that Politics is the hand- 
maid of Economics. Since Pakistan is an economic 
absurdity, it is nothing more than a slogan or a 
stunt. Even the Muslim Leaguers know it in their 
heart of hearts that the vivisection of India, in the 
terms of the League Resolution of 1940, is an utter 
impossibility. Mr. Virendra has given copious 
citations in support of the contention that the 
British Government is mainly responsible for the 
political discord and communal bickerings between 
the two major communities in this country. 
Separate electorates have led to the cry of separate 
nations and the remedy lies in the immediate estab- 
lishment of joint, territorial constituencies. The 
myth of the “two nations” has been effectively 
exploded in this creditable production, which is 
at once lucid and illuminating. 


(Prof.) Abdul Majid Khan 
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PREFACE 

(JirrHIS book is the outcome of fairly deep study 
A of our current political problems during the 
period of my incarceration, from the 9th August 
1942 to 16th March 1945. Nobody is more con- 
scious than myself of the omissions and commis- 
sions that find quite a frequent place in this book. 

But I hope, while giving their verdict, the readers 
will kindly bear in mind the unfavourable circum- 
stances under which the book was written. As as 
already been pointed out, this book was planned 
and prepared during the period of my detention. 
It has been said that the prison is the fittest place to 
write a book. This is true to a great extent, pro- 
vided the writer is fortunate enough to get t e 
necessary material to compile the book. An we 
know that some of the best books were written m 
the dark and dingy cells of a prison. ^ But we a so 
know to our cost that the prison life in this country 
is most wretched and miserable. ere every 
attempt is made to curb and crush eve^ human 
and intellectual instinct of a prisoner. T e years 
1942 to 1945, when the British Raj in this country 
' received the greatest threat to its existence, 

particularly bad for the political prisoners. o a 
book was allowed to pass the Jail gates unless it was 
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first stamped “Censored and Passed”. To keep 
writing material with us was considered an offence. 
To possess a book of a political, nature was con- 
sidered a crime, and to write a bo()k in prison was 
regarded an unpardonable guilt. And yet it was 
in these circumstances that a major portion of this 
book was written. I, therefore, hope that the 
readers will lightly ignore the defects that they find 
in this book. 

The problem of Pakistan has taken a shape 
which defies any solution. And without a solution 
of this problem ruin and disaster stares us in the 
face. The unfortunate part of the whole problem 
■<? that very few people in this country have tried 
o study this problem intelligently. Most of us 
are carried away by sentiments and slogans, unmind- 
ful of the consequences of our actions. In this 
little book I have tried to show utter impracticabi- 
lity of Pakistan. I know it will not appeal to those 
who have already made up tlieir minds, and who 
refuse to listen to reason or logic. But it is bound 
to clarify' the issues for those who have an open 
mind on the subject, and who are anxious to under- 
stand this most vexatious problem. 

I am grateful to Shri Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
who, inspite of his multifarious activities, managed 
to go through this book, and has written the fore- 
word. There is probably no other person in our 
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country to-davj who has devoted so much thouf'ht 
and time to the consideration of this problem. Jits 
latest book “India Divided” will rank as the most 
authoritative contribution to the literature on India'fj 
communal problem. By v/riting the foreword of 
this small book, he has greatly encouraged me for 
which I offer him my hearty thanks. 

I would be failing in my duty if I do not 
e.xprcss mv thanks and gratitude to VroUj.'/jr 


the pillars of true and radiant nationalism. Jfe hat 
tiisdc sc.rr.r. verv valuable cantributinr.; to the iMk- 
turcon r.'ob*"n:. Hi: tu^a-eatinn: were. 

therefore, moi: -.vciceme. 

' • * < 

I t ^ m ^ ^ V r ^ V. ' ^ 

a^so li-*.'- ^ , 


' \r, rt-' 


an ... ' . 




^uppg,:-g neceriar;' 

Feb. icrr 
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CHAPTER I 

Genesis of Pakistan 

What is Pakistan ? How will it be achieved ? and where 
will it lead us V These and many such questions have been 
agitating the minds of the Indian people ever since tlie 
fateful day of March 23, 1940 when the All-India Muslim 
League, in its Annual Session at Lahore passed the resolu- 
tion now knowm as the Pakistan Resolution. 

Pakistan for the Muslims, according to the spokesmen 
of the Muslim League, is the only solution of the Indian 
communal problem. Non-Muslims, on the other hand 
as a whole, liave vehemently opposed the idea of 
the vivisection of India. It is only natural. As the great 

Chinese author and philosopher Dr. Lin-Yutang has rightly 
put it 

“ All Indians love India, but they must love India as 
a whole and not a part of it. They must love India as 
a national, cultural, economical, historical and geographical 
entity. They must have faith that by such patriotism 
different races and religions can and will live together as 
a nation, one and indivisible. For historically, in every 
uation there are periods of integration and periods of dis- 
-mtegration. Those who love India must want her to be 
fused and integrated into a greater and greater national 
unity and cultural homogenity. They must know that 
historically many nations, like Switzerland, the Soviet Re- 
publics, China, and America have been able to live and 
prosper with the greatest diversity of races and 
■within.”*! ' ' 

, *1. Dr. Lin Yutang’s speech ' ^ " 

! dated April 12, J9U. 
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Dr. Lin-Yutang is right, when he says that those who 
love India must W'ant her to be fused and integrated iiito 
a greater and greater national unity. It is for this very 
reason that every patriotic Indian, including a large number 
of Muslims, has opposed the idea of Pakistan as envisaged by 
the Muslim League. There are a number of Muslims who 
want their right of self-determination, but they scout, the 
very suggestion of the partition of India into different indepen- 
dent zones. There can be no greater champion of the 
Muslim cause than Dr. Sayed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad, 
who can justly claim to be the originator of the Pakistan 
idea. Even he is opposed to the disintegration of Indian 
unity. Says he ; — 

“ Mr. Jinnah insists that the Pakistan States should 
remain in isolation and should have no constitutional rela- 
tion with the rest of India. I, on the other hand, hold that 
such an attitude will prove suicidal to the Pakistan States. 

I firmly believe that in the abiding interests of these states 
themselves and of the thinly distributed Muslim minorities 
in Hindu zones, they should, while enjoying perfect freedom 
or autonomy in their internal affairs, link themselves to the 
of India to administer with others on terms of equality 
^ minimum of subjects indispensably common to the whole 
of India 

f 

It is, therefore, quite obvious, that in spite of the high 
sounding claims of the Muslim League, Pakistan still remains 
a doubtful proposition. It has, no doubt, caught the imagi- 
nation of the upper middle classes of the Muslims. But a 
large majority of the Muslim nationalists are still sceptical of 
its realization and success. Therefore, the question naturally 
arises — is Pakistan a myth or a reality ? 

*1, The Pakistan Issue, page VIII* 
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To answer this question \vc must first understand the 
backgi'ound of the Pakistan movement. This is not a move- 
ment of recent origin as some people believe. The Muslim ^ 
League was not the first to inject the v'-cnom of separatism in 
the body politic of India. The mischief of dividing Hindus 
and Muslims was first started in the year 1906. when a Muslim 
deputation led by H. H. the Agha Khan ^vaitcd upon 
Lord Minto and asked for separate representation for the 
Muslims in Legislature and services. But was the deputation 
led by the people who were genuinely feeling for the Muslim 
masses, or was it manipulated by some wire pullers tvho 
wanted to drive a wedge between different communities of 
India in order to strengthen their owm hold on this country ? 
For the answer we read the following in “The Communal 
Triangle in India” : — . 

“jjThe Muslim deputation to the Viceroy led by H. PI. 
the Agha Khan was itself organized from Simla. Maulana 
Mohammad Ali described it as a “command performance”. 
Mr. Ramsay McDonald has recorded his opinion that it was 
officialdom that was responsible for the demand as well as 
the actual introduction of separate electorates. “ The 
Mohammadan leaders are inspired by certain Anglo-Indian 
officials and these officials have pulled wares at l^Simla and in 
London and of malice aforethought sowed discord between 
the Hindu and Mohammadan communities by showdng the 
Muslims special favours.” Lord Morley, the Secretary of 
State for India, who himself favoured joint electorates with 
reservation of seats, %vas to declare later that it was the Vice- 
roy who first started the Muslim hare with his early speech 
about their extra claims,*^ 

Thus with the introduction of separate electorates the 
seed w’^as sown for the present demand of the Muslim League 

^fel _ ' t • 'f /»/* 
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for separate liomclands for the Muslims. But how this small 
seed of separatism was gradually nourished and allowed to 
develop into a big plant presents an interesting though a 
painful reading. In 1907 the Government accepted the 
principl of separate representation for the Muslims and in 
1909 this pernicious principle was introduced into the adminis- 
tration of the country. In 1909, ^vc saw the advent of new 
reforms, and with this new development the existence of 
Muslims as a separate community became an accomplished 
fact. 

In 1916 the Congress and the Muslim League entered 
into a pact at Lucknow. Forced by the circumstances the 
Congress accepted the principle of separate electorates for the 
Muslims. The British Government had already accepted it 
in 1909, and thereby made it difliciilt for the Congress to 
resist it. In 1919 came the new reforms. The Government 
rejected every other demand embodied in the Lucknow pact 
but retained separate electorates in the new constitution, there- 
by giving a new lease of life to separatism. But this process 
did not end there. In 1925 we saw! a new development m 
Indian politics. The Government tried to widen the scope of 
■ ■ ratism by introducing the principle of communal repre- 
' ition in services. This new policy, inaugurated in 1920, 
jok a practical shape in 1 934, when the Government an- 
nounced its decision to reserve special seats for the minoi'ities 
in services, specially for the Muslims. 

But the greatest blow to Indian unity was struck m 
1933 when the Government announced its decision, now 
known as the Communal Award. With this decision, wrongly 
called an award not only the principle of separatism ■'vas 
sought to be perpetuated but the biggest apple of discord was 
thrown into Indian politics. It was claimed at that time, 
both on behalf of the British Government and the separatist 
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Muslims of India that the Communal Award will settle the 
communal problem once for all. But the fact, that the Mus- 
lim League to-day insists upon the partition of India is a 
positive proof of the assertion generally made by the national- 
ist leaders that the Communal Award not only failed to solve 
the communal problem but intensified communal bitterness to 
an extent unknown before in the history of this country. 
The British Government had given this decision, and, there- 
fore, it can not absolve itself of the charge that it is mainly 
responsible for the communal estrangement, that is in evidence 
in India to-day. In reality, incontrovertible facts prove the 
charge that the British statesmen many a time deliberately 
tried to wreck every move to bring about communal settle- 
ment in India. In 1933, after the announcement of the 
Communal Award, the British Government, to throw dust in 
the eyes of the people of this country, as well as to placate 
British public opinion declared that they would readily 
accept any settlement between the different communities that 
would be arrived at, to replace the Communal Award. 
Accordingly, to test the sincerity of the British Government, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya convened a Unity Conference 
at Allahabad. It is an undeniable fact that the proceedings 
of the Conference were running smoothly, and there was 
every hope of its ultimate success. The most controversial 
point was that of the representation to be accorded to 
Muslims in the Central Legislature. After prolonged discus- 
sions it was agreed upon that the Muslims should have 32 per 
cent, seats in the Central Legislature. But the bureaucratic 
gods of the Whitehall could not countenance this unity 
amongst Indians. They, therefore, tried to torpedo the Unity 
Conference. Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary of State 
for India, in his well-known cunning way announced that 
the British Government had decided to allot 33| per cent. 
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seats to the Muslims in the Central Legislature. The Unity 
Conference had given 32 per cent, seats to the Muslims and 
the British Government by announcing its decision to allot 
per cent, seats, wrecked the Unity Conference. How 
the British Government tried to perpetuate separatism cannot 
be described better than by quoting the opinion of the authors 
of ‘'The Communal Triangle in India”. They say : — 

“ The Goyernment accepted the Communal part of the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, while ignoring its political demands. 
The Congress had reluctantly agreed to separate electorates 
in the hope that an understanding ^vith the Muslim League 
will pave the way for responsible government to which the 
Government was pledged after the war. 

In the Montford Report, its distinguished authors 
expressed themselves against separate electorates, but none-the- 
less accepted them because of the Congress-League under- 
standing. In 1933 the Communal Award was imposed upon 
the people for exactly the opposite reasons. In 1919 commu- 
nalism was introduced because the two parties had agreed 
to it, in 1935 comraunalism was extended because Hindus and 
Muslims could not agree.”*^ 

This noxious principle of separatism has played, and is 
playing havoc with Indian nationalism. The British 
government started the ball rolling in 1907 with separate 
electorates, and the result is that we are to-day face to face 
with the most reactionary demand for separate and indepen- 
dent states for Hindus and Muslims. No doubt, some of the 
British statesmen in their peculiar mischievous and machiavel- 
lian way are today advocating cultural and geographi- 
cal unity of India. But Indian posterity will never forgive 
them for creating the present unbridgeable gulf between the 
two main communities of this country. If to-day the communal 

»1. 'Communal Triangle in Indio,’ p. 75 . 
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problem defies any solution the responsibility is thcii-s and 
thiirs alone. It is for this reason that the Indians have begun 
to realise, that so long as the present system of government 
in India exists there can be no settlement of the communal 
isme. No body can put forward better the point of view of 
tlis school of thought than Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. Expressing 
hs views on the subject, he says : — 

''Our communal or minority prolilcm would have 
ben settled long ago if a tliird party had not Ijccu always 
tlerc to play it up and holding .all manners ol political 
gft in its hands. So long as British imperialism functions in 
ladia, it will be exceedingly diflieuk to arrive at a real 
ommunal settlement. The bid of the British Government 
:an always be higher liian that of ilie oilier party, and 
teaciionaiy groups can take advantage of tins fact and Ijarlcr 
away national freedom for apparent communal gains.” 

Pt. Nehru’s x-iew is endorsed by many eminent British 
authors also. John S. Hoyland says in his book ” Indian 
Crisis” : — 

“ One of the main causes of the Pliiidu Muslim hatred 
IS the existence of the pernicious system of separate communal 
electorates, which came into play in the cpocli of the begin- 
nings of Indian democracy, before the last war, and has been 
perpetuated in constitutional reforms ever since. Under this 
arrangement, since only Muslims vote for Muslim members 
of the Legislatures and Hindus for Plindus it is only the 
communally conscious and embittered Muslims and Hindus 
that have a chance of getting elected, and they get elected 
by fomenting communal differences and disagreements, so as 
^o give the voters the impression that the communal candidate 
has 'ginger’ in him, and wll stand up for communal rights. 

Jawaharlal Neliru, ‘Unity o£ India,* p. 361. 
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The consequence is a steady deterioration of commuial 
relationship.”*^ 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, agreeing with this view, says : — 

“ The concession of communal representation is tie 
greatest blunder ever committed by the British Governmeit 
in India. So long as it remains, India will never attain 
the unity of modern nationhood. The longer it remains t 

more difficult will it be to uproot it, till in the end it w 
only be eradicated at the cost of civil war. To enable Indi 
to attain nationhood is the trust laid on us, and in concedii^ 
the establishment of communal representation have be^ 
false to that trust . ”*2 1 

History bears enough evidence to this effect. The Allahaj 
bad Unity Conference would not have failed, if Sir Samue 
Hoare had not given a higher bid by announcing 33^- pel 
cent, seats for the Muslims in the Central Legislature. Such 
instances could he easily multiplied. Even in some of the very 
recent pronouncements of British statesmen we find a tendency 
to play off one community against the other. To-day the 
British Government insists upon communal settlement as a 
condition precedent to any transfer of power to Indian hands. 
The genesis of this policy can be traced back to a speech 
delivered by Sir Samuel Hoare, on October 26, 1939 in tic 
House of Commons. He declared : — , 

“ W e have shown our good faith in the matter. We show c 
it when we made the Communal Award. At that time suppos- 
ing we had wished to divide and conquer we might have \cry 
well said — settle your communal differences first, until you 
have settled them there can be no constitutional advance. 

K.B. Krishna has clinched the whole issue by saying . 

“ History of communal representation, as w'C have noted 

*1. John S. Hoyland’s ‘Indian’ Crisis, p. 

*2, Mahadev Desai’s ‘Life of Abul Kalam Ai^ad’, p. to. . 
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during the last quarter of a century is the history of the counter 
poising policy of the British in India, a history of the offsetting 
of one sectional interest against another, one class against an- 
other. It is a history of the growth of professional classes of 
various historical communities, and consequently a history of the 
struggles between these various sections. Morley, Montague, 
and Macdonald each successively contributed to the history 
of these struggles. At one time Muslims were favoured with a 
view to counter the Hindu professional classes, at another time 
the depressed classes were favoured to offset the Hindu caste 
classes : Morley liked Mohammadans ; Sydenham liked the 
non-Brahmins ; Montague liked the Sikhs ; Macdonald 
favoured the depressed classes. Their personal likes coincided 
with the imperial policy of offsetting one class against 
another.”*^ 

In the light of these observations one can easily judge 
Government’s present insistence on communal settlement prior 
to any constitutional advance. Who dare deny that the very 
basis of the present policy of the British Government in India is 
“ divide and rule.” John S. Hoyland corroborating this view, 
) says in his book : — 




“ We have already recognized the fact that any foreign 
imperialism is forced to find privileged groups in the conquered 
territory, by whose aid it can govern the rest, and is bound to 
foster and protect these privileged groups. In India it has not 
only been by the aid of the princes and of the rich land owners 
and later, capitalists that we have governed. It has also been by 
the aid of the Muslims. They had held the last Great Indian 
Empire before our coming. They were a strongly self-conscious 
minority element in most parts of the country, and generally 
speaking they stood in a privileged economic position as a 
*1. K. B. Krishna : ‘The Prohlem of iJtinorities,’ p. 221. 
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n;lic of the Moghal domination. Almost automatically there- 
fore they came to be our allies and helpers vis-a-vis tire great 
mass of the Hindu population.”*^ 

The British Government’s policy of divide and rule 
reached its culminating point when Sir Stafford Cripps in his 
offer made on behalf of the British Cabinet recognized the 
right of a province to secede from the rest of India and form 
a direct alliance with England. It was the first official 
recognition of the pernicious demand of partition. Instead 
of paving the way for unity of different communities in India, 
the Cripp’s offer by recognizing the right of secession, fanned 
the fire of communal antagonism. It encouraged the Muslim 
League to stick to its demand and place an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of those who were working for the 
constitution of a free and united India. Gripp’s offer was a 
mortal blow struck al India’s unity. 

It is in this background that we see the birth and 
development of the Pakistan movement. To-day Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah is the leading exponent of this movement. But he was 
not its originator. The Pakistan idea was first conceived by 
Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal in December 1930 in his presidential 
address at the All-India Muslim League Conference held ' at 
Luckno^v. At that time this idea did not catch the imagina- 
tion of the Muslim masses. Even the Muslim League did not 
take any serious notice of it. It was then taken up by Mr. 
Rehmat Ali, who gave it the name of Pakistan and he founded 
this movement in 1933. He divided India into two parts, 
namely, Pakistan and Hindustan. His Pakistan included the 
Punjab, N. W. F. Provinces, Kashmir, Sind and Balochistan. 
The rest to him was Hindustan. His idea was to have an 
Independent and separate Pakistan ” composed of five Muslim 

*1. ‘Indian Crisis’, page 125. 
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Provinces in the North ns nn indcpcndciu state.*’ But this 
cichcmc never gained popularity aitd tjUiinatcly disappeared 
out of the picture. Anotiicr vci'sion of the birth and origin of 
this movement is given by Wilfred Cantcll Smith in his book 
“ Modern Islam in India.” Giving his opinion he says : — 

" About 1935 in Cambridge, England, a campaign was 
begun in favour of the idea of Paki.sian : that a separate state 
should be created in the area populated principally by 
Muslims of North AVest India. Some j)crsons envisaged the 
inclusion also of South Central Asia. Later another state in 
\North East India v.-as sinrgcstcd. The word ‘ Pakistan ’ 
signifies the coinury of P-A-K, which some tool: ns the three 
initials of Punjab, Afghanistan and Kashmir. Others, whose 
. interest in land outside of India was feeble regarded the ‘A’ as 
j representing the Indian Afghan that is the Pathan of the 
N.-W. F. Province. Still others thought of ‘Pak’, the Persian 
^ tvord for pure or holy 

Another scheme known as the Aligarh Scheme, was also- 
presented to the Muslim public. It was prepared by Professors 
■ Syed Zaffar-ul-Hasan and Mohammad Afzal Hussain Q,adri 
'_)of Aligarh. It envisaged, besides other independent zones 
"I for the Muslims an independent and enlarged Hyderabad 
tvith Berar and Karnatak annexed to it. But the only un- 
official scheme that attracted public attention and was 
^ discussed by some of the prominent politicians in India was 
that of Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad. It advocated 
division of India into cultural zones but pleaded fora con- 
' federation. It also visualized large scale transfer of population 
to make the different zones homogeneous. The following were 
the leading features of the scheme 

1. The federating units of the All-India Union to be 

*1. Dr. B.H. Ambedkar : ‘Thoughts on Pakistan,’ p. 17. 

2. Modern Islam in India p 295 . 
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sovereign states, two of these sovereign states being one to the 
North West and other to the North East where the Muslims 
were in a majority. 

2. Units to possess largest measure of autonomy, resi- 
Hluary powers, and the right of secession. 

3. The centre to deal with a minimum of subjects, 
indispensably common to the whole of India as mutually 
delegated to it by the different units. 

4. The centre to be so constituted as not to allow any 
■commxmity or combination of units to dominate the rest,*^ 

Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme was a compromise bet-wcen 
the Congress and the Muslim League. He has- remained, and 
is still, an uncompromising opponent of Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan, 
move. He thinks that Pakistan in isolation, as he calls 
Mr. Jinnah’s move will ruin the Muslims of India, and 
he has made no bones of his dislike of Mr. Jinnah’s scheme. 
Even while forwarding his proposals to Mr. Jinnah he propound- 
ed the same view. In his letter we come aci'oss the following : — 
“I have too great a regard for you to see you handled rough- 
ly by your critics, and I am afraid that that wiU be your ex- 
perience if the League is allowed to persist in an over-statement 
of its case any longer. As I have made no secret of my vieu'S 
to you, I may repeat that the Pakistan scheme in its latest 
form will neither establish Muslim states properly so called 
nor get rid of the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh problem, nor afford any 
security to the Muslim minorities in the proposed independent 
Hindu India ; unless a wholesale exchange of population is 
:affected which no one favours. I am not tlic only person 
to hold this view. A compromise on the basis of com- 
plete separation is unthinkable, and I therefore entreat you to 
give your best thought to the proposal. It will save faces on 
either side. The proposal is a compromise between two c.x- 
*1. 'The Pakistan Issue’, p. XXXI. 
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treme views and should be worthy of your kindliest considera- 
tion.”*^ 

But Dr. Latif ’s pleadings failed to carry any weight with 
Mr. Jinnah. So to-day the only Pakistan scheme which 
commands the largest support among the Muslims is that of 
the Muslim League, announced in its Annual Session in 
Lahore, on 26th March 1940. In this scheme the Muslim 
League clearly contemplates partition of India into two sovereign: 
and independent states. The resolution on the subject runs 
as follows : — 

“Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of 
the All-India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would 
be workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims, un- 
less it is designated on the following basic principle, viz. that 
; geographically contiguous units ai'e demarcated into regions, 
which should be so constituted with such territorial readjust- 
Iments as may be necessary. That the area in which the 
- Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the N. W. and 
Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute Tnde- 
j pendent States’ in which the constituent units shall be auto^ 
jlnomous and sovereign. 

1 The adequate and effective and mandatory safeguards. 
^ should be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities- 
I in these units and in the regions for the protection of the 
}[! i*eligious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
Ijj' rights and interests in consultation with them ; and in other 
\ parts of India where the Mussulmans are in a minority,, 
■i; adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be speci- 
fically provided in the constitution for them and other minoidties- 
ffor the protection of their religious, cultural, economic 
^ (. 2nd political administration and other rights and interests ixt 
jj. consultation with them. 

‘Pakistan Issue’ p. XVXIll. 
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national rights of Hindustan in the territory which now divides 
the two provinces, specially when he does not expect the two 
states to collaborate 

The same view has been expressed by Dr. Syed Abdul 
Latif. In the course of a letter to late Sir Abdullah Haroon, 
Chairman Foreign Sub-committee of the All-India / Muslim 
League Dr. Latif wrote as early as the 8th March 1941 : — 

“ Unhappily for me, I have begun to feel of late that 
the cry of Pakistan as envisaged in the Lahore Resolution has 
no clearness of plan or programme or fulness of design 
behind it, such as ; might touch satisfactorily the 9 crores of 
Muslims in whose name and on whose behalf the cry is going 
out from our circles and platforms.” 

Prof. Humayun Kabir a prominent Nationalist Muslim 
of Bengal confirms the above view when he says : — 

“^That India shall be a federated state composed of 
autonomous republican um'ts, must be inevitable to any body 
who approaches the question with intellectual detachment 
and honesty. The agreement disappears when we try to- define 
the basis of the units and the nature and functions of the 
federation or confederacy. The policy of the League is 
undefined and vague on both these points. Beyond insisting 
that there shall be two federations it says nothing about their 
constitution or functions or their relation to one another or 
to their component units. It is also silent on the question • 
of the boundary organization and political status of the federat- 
ing units.”*^ 

Mr. Jinnah would probably reject the testimony of Dr. 
Abdul Latif or Prof. Humayun Kabir as the misguided opinion 
of some misled persons. But he dare not paint every body with j 
the some brush. Even some of the non-Indian thinkers voice 

■^=1. ‘0 & M. Gazette,’ dated 2nd March, 1944 

*2. Humayun Kabir : ‘Muslim Politics,’ 1906 — 42, p. 25 
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the same complaint about his Pakistan scheme. Mr. Wilfred 
Canteli Smith, a lecturer in Islamic History in the Forman 
Christian College, Lahore and an extension work associate of 
Hem'y Martyr School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, writes in his 
book ‘ Modern Islam in India ’ : — 

“A further point relevent to estimating the support of 
the Muslim League is that support was unstable. The League’s 
programme was vague, its policy unsettled. It could count on 
the allegiance of many so long as it painted ideal pictures but 
did not in fact do any thing. As soon as it should begin to 
act, it was in danger of losing the support of those attracted 
only by its slogans.”*^ 

But Mr. Jinnah has proved a hard nut to crack. He has 
stubbornly refused to enter into any discussion regarding full 
implications of his Pakistan. Probably, never before in the 
history of the world a leader has played with the sentiments 
and desires of his followers so lightly as the Qaid-e-Azam. He 
exhorts the Muslims of India to live and work for Pakistan, 
and if need be to lay down their lives for its achievement. But 
he begins to beat about the bush when a direct question is 
put to him, and he is asked — what is Pakistan, what are its 
implications ? The only hint given by him so far on the 
subject is that the constitution of Pakistan will be framed by a 
constituent assembly. The special representative of the ‘ Tri- 
bune ’ Lahore, Mr. A. G. Bali, reported Mr. Jinnah’s speech de- 
livered at Lahore on March 19, 1944 in the following words : — 

‘'With regard to the constitution of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah, 
while asking his followers amongst the Mussalmans not 
to be misled, maintained that they must acquire the territory 
first before they could frame any constitution for that territory. 

*1. ‘ Modern Islam in India,’ p. 297. 
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(Quoting the example of Afghanistan, Jinnah said that 
as Nadir Khan came after Aman UUah and ended the reign 
of Bacha Sakha, he got possession of the land and then asked 
the ‘Millet’ (people) to elect representatives to what was call- 
ed the constitution-making body which sat to frame the con- 
stitution of Afgham'stan. Mr. Jinnah said that the form of 
government in Pakistan and its constitution could only be de- 
cided upon by a constitution, making body appointed by the 
people, and he called it a constituent assembly — that body 
being a sovereign body to frame the constitution.” 

Mr. Jinnah is perfectly right when he says that the 
constitution of Pakistan will be framed onlv after the territory 

♦ 4 

has been acquired. But the question that remains unanswered 
is — how is he going to acquire that territor}', and how is he 
going to maintain its sovereignty ? How is he going to meet 
the financial liabilities of Pakistan, specially of the deficit 
provinces like the N.-W.F., Sind and Baluchistan ? 'W’hat 
is going to be the fate of the Muslim minorities in BKndustan, 
and the Hindu and Sikh minorities in Pakistan ? How is he 
ing to link the Eastern Pakistan %rith the Northern Pakistan ? 

' These and many such questions have been repeatedly asked 
by the supporters as well as the critics of the Pakistan Scheme 
but ivir. Jinnah and his Muslim League have evaded the issue, 
and %vould probably keep on evading it tiU etemit}-. They 
kno^v that if once tiiey enter the arena of discussion, they \rill 
have no ground to stand upon, and ^\■ithout discussion no 
settlement is possible. Mr. Jinnah has often tried to bully 
his critics but has miserably failed to intimidate tliem. He 
forgets that important problems, trith which is linked the 
fate of millions of human beings can never be solved by threats 
and abuses. But let us not tralk into the same trap. '\\’hcther 
we like it or not Pakistan has become an important issue. It 
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is bound to effect the future destiny of millions of our country- 
men, Whether India is going to remain a united and indivisi-^ 
ble nation only, the future will decide. But it is time, that 
we become fully aware of all the pros and cons of this problem,, 
so that when the time comes for us to tahe our final decision 
we may not be found wanting. In this chapter we have dis- 
cussed the background of the Pakistan movement. We have 
also studied its genesis and development. In the chapters 
that follow' we shall discuss the sccial, economical and political 
implications of Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER 11 

Muslims in Pakistan 

Mr, Jinnah and the Muslim League assert that Pakistan 
not only solves the intricate communal problem of India, but 
ensures the political, economic and social future of the Mussal- 
mans of India. It is not within the scope of this book to 
discuss the communal problem as such and the method by 
which it can be solved. But we do want to examine the claim 
of the Muslim League that Pakistan ensures a brighter and 
safer future to their co-religionists. The future of a great 
community can not be safeguarded simply by building castles 
in the air. It requires solid and unbreakable foundations 
^ which can stand the hardest test of time, and can face vicissi- 
tudes of the future. Does Pakistan fulfil the requirements of 
a strong, stable, dependable and self-supporting state ? Will 
it ensure the continuance of the present unity of the Muslims 
of India, or will it disintegrate them into bits and throw them 
into hostile camps ? These are some of the questions, which 
require a clear and unambiguous reply, and which ^viIl demand 
our attention in the next few pages. 

Before we proceed to examine in detail the effects ofPakis- 
tan on the Muslims of India, let us first study a few figures, 
which will give us some idea of the numerical strength of the 
Muslims which result from Pakistan. 
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Population in the Muslim Majority Provinces according 
to 1941 census : — 


Provinces 

Muslims 

Muslim P.C. 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Punjab ... 

16,217,242 

56.5 

7,550,372 

3,757,401 

Bengal ... 

33,005,434 

54.73 

25,059,024 

16,281 

N.W.F. ... 

2,788,797 

91.97 • 

180,321 

57,939 

Sind 

3,208,325 

70.75 

1,229,926 

31,011 

Baluchistan 

433,930 

87.50 

44,623 

11,918 

Total 

55,658,728 

... 

34,064,266 

3,874,550 


Population in Hindu Majority Provinces according to 
1941 census : — 


Province 


Hindus 

Muslims 

^sam 

« • • 

4,213,223 

3, ‘M2, 479 

Bihar 

• • • 

26,514,269 

4,716,314 

Bombay 

... 

16,555,390 

1,920,368 

U. Provinces 

• . • 

45,811,669 

8,416,308 

Madras 

... 

42,799,822 

3,896,452 

G. P. Berar 

• •• 

12,931,996 

783,697 

Orissa 


6,832,706 

146,301 

Ajmer 

... 

376,481 

87,899 

Delhi 

« . • 

567,225 

304,971 

Total 

. • • 

156,602,781 

23,716,789 

Population 
Punjab : — 

of 

States, with Muslim Majorities in the 

Kapurthala 

... 

378,300 


Bahawalpur 

... 

1,341,209 


Khairpur 

... 

305,787 
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Tlic rig'ht of non-acccssion to the urnon, as contciriplat- 
cd in the draft declaration, has been conceded presumably, in 
response to the insistent demands by the Mussalmans for the 
partition of India, but the method and procedure laid down are 
sucli as to negative the professed object, for in the draft 
proposals the right of non-accession has been given to the 
existing provinces, which have been formed from time to time 
for administrative convenience and on no logical basis.” 

And yet Mr. Jintiah clings to these boundaries which even 
according to the Muslim League have no logical basis. It is 
difiicult to understand Mr. Jinnah’s logic. He condemned the 
present boundaries of Pakistan as illogical, when Sir Stafford 
Gripps wanted to retain them. He swears by them now, when 
Gandhiji, in order to find some ^v•ay out of the communal 
impasse suggests redistribution of provinces. This inconsistency 
of Mr. Jinnah has provoked even the best friends of the Muslim 
League to sound a note of warning. So ^vc read in the 
“People’s War”, the greatest advocate of India’s partition: — 

“ Mr. Jinnah bases his plea on a Muslim majority and 
wants to retain the British-made boundaries of the e.\isting pro- 
’inces. How then can he object to a British United India being 
’ ained with its Hindu majority ? Pakistan is a freedom 
emand for Muslim home lands, how then can non-Muslims’ 
home lands be included in it ? In the name of Muslim 
freedom Sikh home lands can not be claimed. A western 
Punjab can not Jive without Central Punjab, if Eastern 
Bengal' is weak without Western Bengal, then, it 
becomes an argument based on need and not on right. 
This question obviously needs negotiations for guaranteeing the 
non- Muslim people complete equality, full justice and their 
prior agreement.”*^ 

«1. * The People’s War, ’ dated Oct. IS, 1944. 
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It is obvious that in this respect Mr. Jinnah’s position is- 
untenable and unsound. But if the Muslim League Resolution 
is to be given a concrete shape some principle tvill have to be 
enunciated by which the Muslims can have a separate home 
land for themselves. As there is no other authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the subject on behalf of the Muslim League,, 
tire Lahore resolution of the League is the only guide for us. 
This resolution envisages — ■ 

“ The establishment of completely independent states 
formed by demarcating geographically contiguous units into 
regions, which shall be so constituted, with such territorial re- 
adjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the- 
Musalmans are numerically in a majority, as in the North- 
Western and Eastern zones of India, shall be gi'oupcd to- 
gether to constitute independent states as Muslim free national 
home lands in which the constituent units shall be autono- 
mous and sovereign.” 

It is significant that the Muslim League resolution does* 
not name the contiguous units. While recognizing the need 
for territorial re-adjustment it only lays down a certain princi- 
ple which will determine those units. It is, therefore, not 
necessary, that the present provincial boundaries must be 
maintained and Mr. Jinnah, more than any body else, knows it. 
He would not have discussed with Gandhiji the question of 
demarcation of boundaries if he had not realized that the 
present boundaries can not be maintained. But an 'astute 
and clever politician that Mr, Jinnah is, he believes that in 
political warfare the best strategy is always to strike first. 
He knows that, if Pakistan is to come into being, the question 
of demarcation of boundaries is bound' to crop up. Therefore- 
to forestall his opponents he has already started agitation for 
the inclusion of some Hindustan territory into Pakistan. It 
was probably for this reason that, after the breakdowm of his. 
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wliich the whole strueturc of North-Western Pakistan is going 
to be built. If the Punjab fails, the other provinces can not 
sun’ivc and the Punjab is bound to collapse \vithout these 13 
districts. If the Muslim League insists upon the vivisection 
of India, and Pakistan comes into being, these thirteen districts 
will go out of Pakistan. No amount of platitudes or threats 
can force the non-Muslims of these thirteen districts to remain 
in Pakistan. And it is not in the interest of even the Muslims 
that these thirteen districts should remain in the Punjab. If 
Pakistan is to function as the Muslim League wants it to func- 
tion, then it must not only be contiguous area, but it should 
have \ntliin it as far as possible and practicable a homogene- 
ous population. With these thirteen districts included in the 
Punjab this ^\•^ll not be possible. There the non-Muslims are 
in a majority, and sooner or later they are bound to assert 
themselves and the result will be the inevitable clash. There- 
fore, it is in the interest of both Muslims and non-Muslims, 
that in the event of the establishment of Pakistan the thirteen 
districts with non-Muslim majority should go out of Pakistan. 
^^lcthcr they should join any other province or form a 
aratc province is another question. But they can not and 
< St not remain in Pakistan. If any attempt is made to keep 
them there, it is bound to be resisted strongly. By no 
standard of justice or fairplay can they be forced to live in 
Pakistan, specially when the Muslim League itself has declared 
that only those territories in which the Muslims are in a 
majority should be constituted independent states. Muslim 
League can have a separate state of their own if they insist 
upon it, but they cannot force others to join their state. 
Therefore, any forcible inclusion of these thirteen districts 
would mean war to the knife. It is high time that the 
Muslim League leaders realized the implications of their 
demand for Pakistan. They can have a united Punjab as a 
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part of united India with full provincial autonomy to develop 
the province as they wish. But if they want a separate 
independent state they should be prepared to give up those 
districts, where the npn-Muslims are in a majority. They are 
today standing at the cross roads, it is for them to decide 
which road they want to tread. 

BENGAL 

The total population of Bengal is 60,606,525. Out of the 
28 districts, eleven districts have non-Muslim majority and 
the population of these eleven districts is 16,989,025 — 12,694,053 
Hindus and 4,294,972 Mussalmans. As already stated accord- 
ing to the resolution of the Muslim League only those areas 
are to be constituted independent units which have numerical 
Muslim majority. Consequently, these eleven districts are 
free to go out of Eastern Pakistan. The Muslim League would 
•certainly like to keep them under its thumb ; but they can 
not and will not succeed. Bengal Hindus are much more 
conscious and organized than the Hindus of any other province 
in India. It was this strength, determination, courage of 
eonviction and will to suffer and sacrifice on theif part that 
had forced the British Government to annul the partition of 
Bengal. The Government can not forget that powerful move- 
ment which shook the province of Bengal from one end to the 
other. Therefore, whatever shape the demand for Pakistan 
might take, these eleven districts would not submit to any dic- 
tation, in the matter of joining or keeping out of Pakistan. In 
the first instance, the Hindus of Bengal will resist with all the 
strength and determination that they can command any 
attempt to divide India. If they fail, they will not let, at least, 
these eleven districts be annexed to Pakistan. It, therefore, 
means that in case a separate independent state is established 
in Eastern Pakistan, 16,989,925 persons will be out of it. x'' 
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these eleven districts are the most important from the economic- 
and industrial point of view. They are the centre of Bengafs- 
main industry and commerce. The greatest loss to Pakistan 
will be the city and port of Calcutta As Professor Reginald 
Coupland rightly puts it : — 

“ Just as the Sikhs are the crux of Pakistan, so is Cal- 
cutta the crux of North-East India. In both cases the parti- 
tionists apparently take inclusion in the Muslim state granted. 
Yet the population of Calcutta and its neighbourhood is pre- 
dominantly Hindu. The city itself contains 1,531,512 Hindus 
79,844 other non- Muslims, and 497,535 Muslims. It lies in 24^ 
Pargana districts which, excluding the city, contain 2,309,996- 
Hindus, 78,210 other non-Muslims, and 1,148,180 Muslims. 
Thus both in the city and the district the proportion is over 
2 to 1 in favour of non- Muslims. And this balance is reflected 
in City’s cultural and commercial life. All Bengalees whether 
Muslim or Hindu may well be proud of the fact that Calcutta 
both in culture and in commerce is the Queen of Indian cities,, 
but in both, apart from the great contribution of British enter- 
prise to the latter, the Hindu share predominates. Muslims 
have substantial business interest in the area, but the Hindu 
interests are unquestionably greater.”*^ 

In this connection it would be refreshing to study the 
view of the great constitutionalist Professor K. T. Shah. 
Discussing the future status of Calcutta vis-a-vis Pakistan he 
gives the following interesting dialogue to explain his point 
of view : — 

“ Calcutta has a heavy Hindu majority ”, said Garudeshan, 
‘‘ as you will see at a glance from the figures placed before us. 
And, following the line w e have agreed upen it ought to form 
part of the Hindu or Western Bengal ”. 

*1. R, Gonpland : Constitutional Problem of India, 3rd part, P- 88. 
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“ At a stroke, the Bengal will lose its direct access to the* 
sea,” asked Abdul. “ Will there be any seaport in the Muslim 
or Eastern Bengal ?” 

“ Chittagong may serve the purpose of a seaport,” 
answered Sir Mohammad, “ but not compensate for the loss of 
Calcutta. But I do not see why Calcutta should not be. 
joined to the Eastern Bengal ?” 

“ The reason is obvious,” said Krishna, “and agreed 
to already. Calcutta, which, in point of population is 
larger than many a district, has an overwhelmingly Hindu- 
majority in population.” 

“ The remaining districts of Bengal, which have a 
substantial Muslim majority,” said the Professor, “ will not 
have sufficient trade to need a port like Calcutta. The coal 
, and iron and rice of Bengal are all found in the Western or 
Hindu majority districts. Even the tea from the Northern hill 
slopes will be in those areas.” 

“ There still remains the greatest single product of modern. 
Bengal,” said Abdul. “ Jute, 'which will come largely from ther 
Eastern districts with Muslim majority, while bulk of the tea. 
gardens will be in Assam, which will also find it more- 
advantageous td combine with the Muslim areas for its export 
trade.” 

■ “ Raw Jute, perhaps,” said Professor, “ though of that 

too I am not quite sure, but Jute manufactures will be in the- 
Hindu majority areas for the most part. The exportable Jute 
— raw or manufactured — will be only a vulgar fraction of fhis- 
present day source of wealth of Bengal.” 

^ “Deprived of coal and iron,” said Col. Singh, “ the 

prospects of Bengal’s intensive and extensive industrialisation 
would be very slender. And thanks to her permanent 
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settlement, breeding a lazy, improvident, incompetent landlord 
class, it will have no enterprize to make up for the deficit. I 
think the only remedy for the woes of Bengal is to abolish the 
permanent settlement, execute the landlords, and expropriate 
nil their sub-infeudations, or subsidiary parasites 

Plow unreasonable, fantastic and impossible is the 
demand of the Muslim League that the whole of Bengal should 
be included in Pakistan can be realized from the follovwng 
•opinion expressed by P. G. Joshi, General Secretary of the 
Goramunist Party of India. It is an undeniable fact that the 
Indian Gommunists arc in a way more Royal than the King. 
No other party in the country, not even the Muslim League 
itself has propagated so much the idea of Pakistan as the 
Gommunist Party. If the leader of this party says that the 
demand of including the whole of Bengal in Pakistan is 
unreasonable, then nothing more is required to prove the 
absurdity of this demand. This is what Mr. Joshi says : — 

“ In the whole contiguous territory which is their home- 
land, the Bengali Muslims have a right to form their separate 
and sovereign state — their Pakistan State. 

But by the same right by which they demand Pakistan, they 
cannot claim as a right that the Western Hindu Districts be also 
included in their Pakistan State. In these districts, the Muslim 
percentage falls as low as 5 in Bankura and does not go beyond 
34 in 24 Parganas, except for the border line case of Khulna 
with its 49.5 p. c. Galcutta with its port falls in th is area, but 
has only 26 p. c. Muslims. 

All the main industries. Jute, iron and coal are also in this 
area, spread over the districts of 24 Parganas, Howrah, Hoogli, 
and Bardwan. In fact, the industries concentrated here are 30% ^ 
of the Indian industries. While in Eastern Bengal the percen- 
tage is only 27 p. c. At present Hindu Bengal with Calcutta is 

the richest and most vital part of Bengal. 

*1. K. T. Shah : ‘ Why Pakistan and Why Not ? ’ page 156. 
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The Muslims can rightly complain that Eastern Bengal 
without the industries of the western districts and the port of 
Calcutta will be moth-eaten and mutilated. But the Muslims 
can not say; we will annex Western Bengal and Calcutta to bur 
Eastern Pakistan -State, because we are in majority in Bengal 
as a whole. Bengali Muslims object to united Bengal being 
part of the free Indian Union, because they fear that the Hindu 
dominated centre will bolster up the powerful Hindu minority 
in Bengal, and nullify the majority rule. But if the whole of 
Bengal goes in Eastern Pakistan, the Hindus of western 
districts will raise the same objection.”*^ 

In the light of the observations made above we fail to 
understand how the Muslim League is in any way justified in 
demanding the whole of, Bengal as their homeland. They can 
have their own share if they like but they can never have the 
whole of Bengal. 

ASSAM 

The Muslim Leaguers claim Assam also as one of the 
Provinces of Pakistan. This is a most preposterous and irrational 
claim. In Assam, the Muslim population is only 33.7 p. c., 
and Sylhet with 61 p. c. Muslim population is the only district 
which has Muslim majority. There is no doubt that if Bengal 
decides in favour of partition of India, Assam will find itself in 
tight corner. But Pakistan can not claim it as a matter of right. 
Once again the Communists have disapproved the claim of the 
Muslim League when they say — 

“ Most astounding is the claim to the whole of Assam 
where the Muslims are only 33 p. c., and the tribals 36 p. c. 
Historically and numerically if Assam is the homeland of 
any it is of the Assam tribals. Sylhet is Bengali Muslim 

=^1. P. 0. Joshi : “ They Must Meet Again,” pp. 35-3f). 
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nnd it should of course go to Eastern Bengal. After Sylhet 
is gone back to Bengal, the Muslim majority gets further 
reduced. The Assamese have a common language, common 
culture, and a common economy, entirely different 
from that of Bengal. In fact Assamese of all shades 
are prepared to let rich Sylhet go to Bengal so that they may 
develop their homeland as a homogeneous unit. Herein they 
must be tliankcd by Mr. Jinnah and not have their homeland 
claimed by him. The only argument he can advance for the 
whole of Assam will turn out to be the same that the Akhand 
Hindustanis make for United India.” 


In view of observations made above we have now to find 
what shape Pakistan will take if the Resolution of the Muslim 
League is enforced. Tlie following figures will give some idea 
of the shape of things to come if Pakistan as envisaged in the 
Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League takes a practical 
shape ; — 

Muslims in Pakistan Muslims in Hindustan 


Muslim population of N. W. 
F. P. ... 2,788,797 

Muslim population of Sindh 

3,208,325 

Muslim population of Balu- 
chistan ... 438,930 

-Muslim population of Punjab 
without 13 districts with 
non-Muslim Majority 

12,363,722 


Muslim population in 
Assam without Sylhet 

1, 550,362 
Muslim population in 

Bihar ... 4,716,314 

Muslim population in 

Bombay ... 1,920,368 

^Muslim population in 

U. P. ... 8,416,308 

Muslim population in 
Madras ... 3,896,452 

Muslim population in 
C. P. & Berar 783,697 

Muslim population in 

Orrisa ... 146,301 
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Miislims in Pakistan 


Muslims in Hindustan 


Maslim population of Bengal 
without 1 1 districts with 
non-Muslim majority 

28,710,462 

MusEm population of district 
•oflSylhet in Assam 1,892,117 


Muslim population in 
Ajmer ... 87,899 
Muslim population in 
Delhi ... 304,971 
Muslim population of 13 
districts of Punjab with 
non-MusEm majority 
3,853,520- 
Muslim population of 11 
districts of Bengal with 
non-Muslim majority 
4.294,972 


'Total 49,402,353, Total ... 29,971,164 


The total number of Mussalmans who will remain ift 
Hindustan, and will always be at the mercy of the non-Muslims 
will be 29,971,164. To this must be added the number of 
Muslims in States because Mr. Jinnah has declared in unequi- 
vocal terms that the Pakistan Scheme is meant for the Muslims 
in British India only, and that the Muslim League is not 
concerned with the Indian states. Only recently when durino- 
their talks Gandhiji asked, “ How are the Muslims under th^ 
princes to be disposed of as a result of the scheme ?” Mr Tin T 
replied, that the Muslim League resolution is only confined^ m 
British India and does not concern the Muslims under the 
Princes. It is, therefore, obvious, that the Muslims livine i„ 
Indian States are not to come under the so-caUed protecting 
™g of Pakistan. Therefore, the total number of M^salman! 
who will remain out of Pakistan will be 42,608,839 f29 971 ic. 
m British India and 12,637,675 in Indiln e ’ 
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so much has been Said in recent years by the propagandists 
of the Muslim League. 

In the light of the facts and figures given above, we leave 
it to the readers to decide as to how far the claim of the Muslim 
League that the Pakistan is the only solution of the communal 
problem is justified. It \vill not solve the communal problem, 
it will rather accentuate it. Prof. K. T. Shah has put the 
whole case most ably when he says — 

“ Not to mention the fact, that, by conceding and admit- 
ting the right to secede for any region with a majority of a 
given community. The problem of an alien minority would not 
be solved ; it will only be duplicated. For even in the seceding 
provinces forming separate states, there would be, admitting 
this hypothesis, alien minorities of Hindus in Pakistan, and of 
Muslims in Hindustan. They would always be a thorn on 
the side of the majority, always be liable to the suspicion of 
being fifth columnists, and always open to the temptation to 
act like the Sudetan Germans in Czechoslovakia.” 

And according to Dr. S. U. Ansari, “Pakistan ^vould 
merely reproduce on a smaller scale the very problem which 
it claims to set out to solve.” *- 

Pakistan, therefore, %vill not solve the communal problem, 
nor will it safeguard the interest of at least 50 percent of Muslims 
of India. Regarding the rest also, it is doubtful if it MU be 
able to unite or unify them, Muslims belonging to different 
regions have different traditions and different customs. They 
speak different languages, they wear different dresses. Not to 
say of cultural and traditional differences of Mussalmans, of 
Eastern and Western Pakistan, all the Mussalmans of even one 
region do not speak the same language and obser\'e the same 
customs. There is nothing common between the Afuslims of 
*1. K. T. Sliah— ‘Why Pakistan & Why ISTot,’ p. 57. 

*2. Dr. IT. S. Ansari — ‘Pakistan the Problem of India.’ p. IS- 
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Bengal and the Muslims of N.-W.F,P. or the Muslims of 
the Punjab and Sind, except that they belong to one religious 
community. And there is no guarantee that in case of parti- 
tion all the Muslim provinces are bound to remain in Pakistan. 
There are indications that at least one or two if not more of 
these provinces might go over to Hindustan. The recent 
political developments in the N.-W.F. Province give us some 
indication of the shape of the future events. The N.-W.F.P. is a 
pred eminently Muslim province and yet in this very province 
the Muslim League has failed to form a ministry. No doubt 
in the Congress also there are Mussalmans who want the 
right of self-determination, but they are not in favour of the 
partition of India. It can be said with confidence that if the 
nationalist Muslims of the N.-W.F.P. are ever called upon 
to choose between Hindustan and Pakistan, they will side 
with Hindustan. And they are a powerful majority in their 
province. Therefore, there are all the prospects of the N.-W. 
F.P. refusing to join the proposed Pakistan Scheme. We 
find a confirmation of this assertion in the following 
interview given by Mr. Abdul Qayum, a prominent leader 
of the N.-W.F.P. to a special correspondent of the ' People’s 
War’ 


“ Question : — What do you think of the League’s stand 
of Pakistan ? 

Answer The League’s stand is a demand for self- 
determination of the Mussalmans. I would rather say of 
the Muslim national units. It is their right to decide whether 
they will go in for complete separation, whether they will vote 
against separation or for autonomous provinces with delegated 
power to the centre. We Afghans of the N.-W. Frontier 
claim the right of self-determination to that extent. Pakistan 
will have to take into account our Afghan nationalism. 
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Gfeographically, historically^ economically and culturally, 
we of the N.-W. Frontier, the people of Northern Baluchistan, 
and the tribal belt, and the people of Afghanistan have every 
thing in common. Why should we be forced to go ^vith the 
Punjab into Pakistan ? From our own utilitarian point of 
view we should be allowed to decide where we %vill go. If 
we did not unite with Afganistan, it is because it is monarchical 
and backward. If we desire to unite with India, it is because 
India is more advanced industrially and with its help we could 
improve our conditions of life and develop our land.”*^ 

Religion has nowhere in the world been recognized 
as a test of nationhood. If religion \vere to be considered 
the basis of a nation then the Muslims of India and the 
Muslims of Turkey and Iran should be considered members 
of the same nation. But they are not. Prof. Coupland 
criticising the stand taken by the Muslim League says ; — 

“ There is another point on which the ideology of Parti- 
tion seems out of date. The nationalism it preaches is based on 
religion. It is because they are Muslims that the Muslims of 
India are entitled to political independence. It is because they 
are Muslims that the trend of their future international associa- 
tibns should be turned away from India and to^vards the Middle 
East. Such ideas are the natural outcome of the old Islamic 
philosophy of life in which the church and the state were 
indivisible. Not long ago they ^vc^e a common place of the 
Muslim world. But one of the most remarkable results of the 
war of 1914-18 was a change it brought about in Muslim 
politieal thought. For the new tide of nationalism which it 
set running through all the Muslim countries from Morocco 
to Afganistan was not dominated by religious fanaticism. If it 
was directed against Christians, it was not primarily as';ociatcd 
with the notion of a holy ^va^. Flow far the Muslims in their 
*1. ‘The People’s W.ar’, dated Dec. 10, 1PM. 
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desire to be free from European domination had adopted the 
European conception of national state was finally demonstrated 
by events in Turkey. The dramatic recovery of the Turks 
from the disasters and humiliations of the war was followed 
by the fall of the Ottoman Sultanate, the abolition of the 
Ottoman Caliphate, and the complete secularisation of the 
Turkish state. Thus political pan— Islamism was deprived 
at a stroke of its main foundations. In other Muslim coun- 
tries — in Egypt, Persia, Iraq, and Syria, nationalism, though no- 
where so secularist as in Turkey, assumed a similar Western 
complexion. Observers in the West began to ask if the words 
‘ Islamic world ’ had not lost their political meaning if the 
roll of Islam in Muslim countries was not destined sooner or 
later to be assimilated to that of the churches in the Christian 
countries. Indian Muslims can scarcely have forgotten the 

reaction of those developments on Indian politics 

Are Muslims of 

Ankara or Cairo or Bagdad likely to feel that their political 
interests are closely linked with the prospects of Pakistan ? 
The members of the Turkish Press Mission, which visited India 
early 1 943 were reported to have shown scant interest in or 
sympathy with the Pan-Islamic aspiration of the Indian Muslim 
League thinking those to be anarchonistic.”*^ 

It is really a strange phenomenon that while other 
Muslim countries are trying to get out of the religious morass, 
our Muslim countrymen are going deep down in it, and to-day 
it has become impossible for them to think dispassionately over 
a problem which effects millions of their countrymen. Turkey 
is to-day supposed to be the most advanced and progressive 
Muslim country in the world, and it is in this country that 
we find that religion has been completely separated from 
politics and no religious interference in the affairs of the state 

*1. R. Oouplan: ‘The Constitutional Problem of India,’ Part III, p* 105 
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is tolerated in any shape or form. The “Peoples parly,’ 
the most organized and powerful organization, does not 
countenance religious interference in political -affairs. There- 
fore, in the programme and policy of the republican party of 
the people we read the following : — 


“ As the conception of religion is a matter of conscience, 
the party considers it to be one of the chief factors of the success 
of a nation in contemporary progress, to separate ideas of 
religion from politics, and from the affairs of the world and 
of the state.” 

These sentiments found an echo in the refusal of Turkey 


to accept an invitation to be represented at the General 
Congress of Islamic Faith held in 1931. The Turkish 
Foreign Secretary, indeed, on that occasion condemned the 
project of such a conference, saying, “ such invita- 
tions are of no value to any country and distract 

peoples from path of progress. In particular we are opposed to 
any internal or external policy which makes use of religion as a 

political instrument.”*^ 

This tendency to divorce religion frein politics is^ gaining 
strength not only in Turkey but in almost all Islamic coun- 
Religion does not comman d the same allegiance as it 
used to, but is being aUotted a secondary position in private 
and national affairs of the Muslims. Commenting on this 

state of affairs, H.A.R. Gibb writes : t i -m 

Islam as a religion, has lost little of its force, but Warn 
as the arbitrator of social life is being dethrone d ; along side 
above it new forces exert an authority wh mb is som 
“ ctraSed^n to Its nadltions and its soci^ presenpbons, 
but nevertheless forces its way in their teeth. To put h 
tion in its simplest terms, what has happened i 
*1. Parker & Smith— ‘Modern Turkey,’ p. 238. 

*2. ‘Modern Turkey’ p. 186. 
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recently, the ordinary Muslim citizen and cultivator had no 
political interests or functions, had no literature of easy access 
except religious literature, had no festivals and no communal 
life except in connection with religion, saw little or nothing of 
the outside world except through religious glasses. To him, 
in consequence, religion meant every thing. Now, however, 
in all the more advanced countries, his interests have expanded 
and his activities are no longer bound by religion. He has 
political questions, thrust on his notice ; he reads or has read 
to him a mass of articles on subjects of all kinds which have 
nothing to do with religion, and in which the religious point 
of view may not be discussed at all and the verdict held to lie- 
with some quite different principle ; he finds that in many of his 
difficulties and disputes it is useless for him to apply to the 
religious codes, but that he is bound by a civil code which 
derives its validity from, he may not know where, but certainly 
not from the Qur’an and tradition. The old religious interests 
have ceased to furnish his soul, or even his main social link 
with his fellows ; other and secular interests claim his attention. 
The authority of Islam is thus loosened in his social life, and 
it is relegated little by little to a narrower range of activities. 

It seems impossible now, specially in view of the increasing 
demand for education and the increasing adoption of westerm 
institutions, to reverse the current and to restore Islam to its. 
old unquestioned monopoly of social and political influence.”*^ 
Religious confirmity can not, therefore, be the basis of a 
national state. Had religion been recognized as the basis of 
nationhood, different Muslim countries would not have tried 
at different times to cut each other’s throat. “ Arabs are 
Muslims like the Turks, but they did not hesitate to co-operate 
with Britishers, who are Christians, to throw off the Turkish 
^1. H.A.R. Gibb — * Whither Islam,’ p. 335-36. 
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yoke. Religious confirmity is one thing, identity of economic 
and other interests another.” 

It is because of the feeling that the establishment of 
Pakistan will destroy the solidarity of Muslims and will 
jeopardize their interests, that a very large number of Muslims 
arc opposed to it. Professor Humayun Kabir has summed up 
his ease against Pakistan in the following words : — 

“ Pakistan, which is to-day declared to be the goal of the 
Muslim League, is thus against tlic teachings of modern history. 
It is, in fact, against the teaching of history' in every land. No 
race or poopic has prospered by seeking to conserve itself. 
Nations ns well as individuals have triumphed only when they 
have sought to c.xpand themselves in all directions. Cultures 
live by expansion. The attempt to withdrarv within narrow 
shatters and maintain parity or integrity has invariably resulted 
in decay and death. Indian Muslims can also survive only by 
a spirit of expansion and growth.”*^ 

♦1. Hurnayun Knbir — ‘ MuBlim Politics,’ 1906 — 42, p. 45. 
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CHAPTER III 

Pakistan and the Minorities 

is going lo be the status of the minorities in Pakis- 
tan ? 


Before we attempt any elucidation of this point, we must 
understand, what do we mean by minoriiics ? So far in 
political parlance, we have been considering all the communi- 
ties except the Hindus as the minority communities. But 
while considering the question of Pakistan, we have to give a 
different interpretation to the term “ minority,” Wc have to 
consider Muslims as such not in terms of a minority, but in 
terms of a nation. Now, minorities will be labelled all 
those elements in Pakistan who arc cither non-Muslims, or in 
a minority amongst the Muslims, and who do not sec eye to 
eye with the Muslim League. We will then come across two 
categories of minorities ; (1) Non-Muslims like Hindus, Sikhs, 
Scheduled Castes, Parsis, Christians and others, (2) Muslim 
minorities like Shias, Momins, etc. 

We must understand the feelings and sentiments of those 
minorities, and also what is going to be their fate in the pro- 
posed Pakistan State. No state, however organised and 
powerful, can function smoothly with a strong and discontent- 
ed minority within its frontiers. Minorities problems have 
assumed great importance during the last quarter of a century. 
The League of Nations had to put in a great deal of effort to 
solve the problem of European minorities and the Second World 
War is a standing proof of the fact that it failed to solve this 
problem. While giving their verdict on the causes of the 
Second World War, the future historians will certainly co 
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ilir Ji!hsftfitir*c piohlcm .'i>: ;i in.'tjof frsclor responsible for this 
pre.it re.t.'iMt'Ofihy, 

Irr oiir r'vvji roiintty the minntiiics problem has often 
pro*, rti t!ie pre.ittii hurtilr in otir innrc.]i towards freedom 
.ind propfrsi. P.ihi'it.m i<; no r-nlution of she problem, as 
rninotitir", problrm will ftill re;n:>in in P.d.ist.an and Ilindus- 
to.n. A‘< Pr. j.uv.drar Lai Ncirru has riphdy put it : — 

P.’l.i-'-tan v.'.is no soiution of the rnmrnunal problem. 
In b<nb the rone-; rninoiitii-;, v/ould remain, Moreover the 
country emdd rnU !>»* di'.idrd on icHtnons basis. The League 
(•.an ci'-mand sepa.r.uion only oftboo- nteai where the Muslims 
are in an ovetwlie.'miag in.ajority. It mu<;t be remembered 
tli.r; tin : means <iivi>ion (d* I>eni;.ii and the Punjab. You cannot 
•a.s': p'*oplc of ih<oe are.ar. of Ilcngal and the Punjab, where 
non-.Mir.lirns .•'.re, in a majority, to go to Pahistan. \VilI the 
Ptmiar'is or Pemtalis, whether Mtislinr; or IJindns, li.hc their 
pro*, ince.^, which are lioinngcneous litrguistic nrrilr. to be divided? 
'fh'* r are the proluem'-- to be f.irrd.'* 

Mr. Jituiah has repeatedly dcrlared tlmi the rights of 
minorities would be safeguarded by treatier, between the two 
Matey of Pakistan and Hindustan. But he has not explained as 
to bov,' will he be able to bind these .st.atcs to observe tlicse 
treaty obligations, and what will he expect any of those states 
to do, if the treaty oldigatians arc disregarded by any of the 
state.s. So far Mr. Jinnah iias preferred to .keep nium on the 
point, and his silence ha.s a .signihcancc of its own. But what- 
ever Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim League say to the contrar)’’, 
the fact remains that there c.nn be no Pakistan, unless the 
minorities in the Pakistan regions arc satisfied, and arc pre- 
pared to .support the demand of the Muslim League. The 
minorities refuse to be passive pawns in this game of power 
politico. In spite of their uncompromising attitude, Mr. Jinnah 
and tlic Muslim League will have to take into account the 
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■feelings and sentiments of the minorities. It is probably the 
realisation of the importance of the role that the minorities 
can play in the future constitution of India, that Mr. Jinnah 
has lately been trying to ^voo the minorities. He has repeatedly 
asked the Sikhs to let him have their terms of co-operation, 
but his pleadings have failed to evoke favourable response. 
He has also publicly aclmowlcdgcd that opposition by the 
Hindus will create difhcultics in the attainment of Pakistan. 
It is, therefore, clear that the attitude of the minorities will, to 
a great extent, decide the fate of Pakistan. Let us, therefore, 
■consider what attitude the minorities are likely to adopt 
•towards any attempt to establish Pakistan. 

HINDUS 

In Bengal the Hindu population is 45*27 per cent, and 
in the Punjab.it is 28 per cent. In Bengal, in spite of their 
being a minority, they are more powerful politically and 
•economically than the majority community. They arc a force 
to be reckoned with, and no political or communal settlement 
can bear fruits unless it has the support of the Hindus of 
Bengal. History has proved quite often that no arrangement 
> can continue for a day by riding rough-shod over the senti- 
ments of the Hindus of Bengal. The annulment of the parti- 
tion of Bengal will ever remain a standing proof of the strength 
and influence of the Hindus of that province. No doubt, they 
have failed to get the Communal Award withdrawn, or modi- 
fied according to their desires. But the fact that no ministry 
in Bengal can function successfully which hasn’t got the back- 
ing of the real representatives of the Hindus, gives us some 
idea of the important role that the Hindus in Bengal can play, 
and are playing. Muslims can get rid of this menace to 
Pakistan only if they partition Bengal, and let eleven districts 
with non-Muslim majority including Calcutta, go out of 
Pakistan. But then it will become “ Mutilated and moth- 
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eaten Pakistan.” Therefore, the Muslim League, and the 
supporters of Pakistan can not but suffer the presence of a 
powerful minority of Hindus in Pakistan, who will always 
remain a standing menace to their very existence. There are 
a number of groups amongst the Hindus of Bengal. Some are 
Gongressites, others are Hindu Sabhaites, and there are others 
who call themselves Forward Blockists. They have different 
political convictions and are wedded to different political ideals. 
But they all are united on one issue, and that is, that they are 
not prepared to tolerate the establishment of Pakistan. They 
will leave no stone unturned to thwart any and every attempt 
to divide India into water-tight compartments. And they 
have made no secret of their intentions. They have proclaimed 
it from house tops that they will not let Pakistan come into 
existence. It is difficult at present to prophesy, as to what 
will happen when Pakistan is established. For that we must 
await the verdict of history. But one thing can be said with 
certainty that in case of partition of India, the Hindus of 
Bengal will consider it a challenge to their very existence, 
and they will not take it lying down. They may fail or 
succeed, but they will strike, and strike \vith full force. They 
are much more organised than the Hindus of any other pro- 
vince. The Muslim League dare not ignore their strength. 
To do so would be courting disaster. 

During the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations a strong wave of 
resentment had swept all over the Hindu Bengal against 
Gandhi Ji’s offer to Jinnah. Meetings were organised, resolu- 
tions were passed, and demonstrations were held to protest 
against Gandhi Ji’s acceptance of the principle of Pakistan. 
Not to talk of Plindus only, even some of the Muslims protest- 
ed against Gandhi Ji’s acceptance of the principle of pardtion. 
Amongst the many resolutions passed in numerous meetings 
in Bengal, there were many by eminent lawyers, and constitu- 
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tional Pandits. One statement issued over the signatures of 
about 250 barristers and lawyers of Bengal, expressed the 
disapproval of Gandhi Ji’s offer in the following words ; — 

“ The Hindus and Muslims of Bengal belong to the same 
racial stock. In spite of the differences recently sought to be 
accentuated by sections of disruptionists; encouraged by the un- 
fortunate Communal A\vard, there are innumerable economic,, 
social and cultural contacts between the two communities in 
Bengal. From the experience the people of Bengal have had of 
the administration carried on in this province since the intro- 
' duction of the Communal Award, they are convinced, that 
Pakistan in any shape or form or the vivisection of the Mother- 
land will not bring about any real concord or secure freedom 
for India.” 

The Hindus of Punjab expressed their resentment against 
Rajaji’s offer to Mr. Jinnah, in a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the two hundred prominent Hindus of the province 
held on August 13, at Lahore. The resolution on the subject 
ran as follows ; — 

“ This representative conference of the Hindus of the 
^ Pimjab, records its strong and emphatic protest against the 
vivisection of India as contemplated in the formula of Mr^ 
Raj Gopalacharia. 

This Conference is definitely of the opinion that since the 
enforcement of the Communal Award, the political situation in 
the country has immensely deteriorated. 

This Conference is, therefore, convinced that the solution, 
of the present political or communal deadlock in the country^ 
does not lie in yielding to the ever-increasing demands of Mr* 
Jinnah, and to the Muslim League, but in boldly and strongly 
- resisting it by all available constitutional means. 

This Conference further believes that political salvation 
of India can only be achieved by freeing its future constitution 
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from the virus of separation and communalism and basing it on 
truly democratic principles. 

It further declares that Mr. Raj Gopalacharia’s formula 
strikes at the root of fundamental geographical, cultural, and 
historical oneness, national integrity and administrative unity 
of India by proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of 
the country. The said formula by virtually accepting the two- 
nation theory of Mr. Jinnah on the basis of religion tends to 
destroy the noble achievements towards the evolution of one 
common Indian nation on the basis of racial identity, histori- 
cal tradition and patriotic sentiments. 

The offer of Mr. Raj Gopalacharia is wholly unautho- 
rised, most inopportune, and absolutely unjust, adversely 
affecting the cultural, economic and political life of the 
Hindus. The conference declares that nobody has a right to 
barter atvay the rights of the Punjab Hindus, and declares 
that any such proposal shall be strictly resisted.” 

The Hindus of minority provinces feel that they would 
be wiped out of existence if Pakistan is allowed to be estab- 
lished, No doubt they are looking at the problem of Pakistan 
from a selfish and narrow point of view. But their fears and 
apprehensions are perfectly justified. What has happened in 
Bengal and the Punjab, where they have been reduced to the 
status of the hewers of wood and drawers of water, was enough 
to make them look at Pakistan with suspicious eyes, but what 
has happened in Sind, where the Muslim League Ministry 
has put a ban on “ Satyarath Prakash”, the sacred book of 
the Arya Samajists, has left not a shadow of doubt in the minds 
of the Hindus that neither their culture nor their religion 
would be safe in Pakistan, Whether this apprehension is right 
or wrong is another point. But the fact is that to-day no 
Hindu, except of course a few communists, is prepared to 
tolerate Pakistan. In all the Muslim majority provinces, the 
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minorities are preparing to fight over the issue of Pakistan. 
Nobody can to-day prophesy, whether Pakistan will at all come 
into existence. But whenever it may come, it will certainly 
be preceded by a lot of bitterness and blood-shed. 

SIKKS 

Next to the Hindus, the community that would be cfiTecl- 
ed most by the establishment of Pakistan are the Sikhs. It 
would rather be more appropriate to say that in a way the 
Sikhs would be effected much more than even the Hindus. 
The Hindus of minority provinces, if they so choose, can mig- 
i rate to majority provinces. Sikhs can not. The Punjab is 
their holy land. Their culture, their religion, their civilisation, 
every thing was born and bred in this province. The Punjab 
to the Sikhs is, what the Palestine is to the Jews. It is for 
this reason, that the Sikhs seem to be more determined than 
the Hindus to oppose Pakistan. Amongst the Hindus we can 
still find a few who are prepared to concede Pakistan to the 
Muslims. Shri Raj Gopalacharia is the leader of this group 
amongst the Hindus. Their tollowing is insignificant, but 
their existence can not be denied. But amongst the Sikhs, 
except the communists, who are today out to placate the 
Muslim League at any cost, there is not one responsible Sikh 
who is prepared to tolerate Pakistan in any shape or form. 
Their opposition to, and abhorrence of the scheme of Pakistan 
can be measured by the following words uttered by Master 
. Tara Singh, the veteran Sikh Leader at the Press Conference 
called by him at Simla after the failure of the Leaders’ Con- 
ference. Reiterating his determination to oppose Pakistan, 
Masterji said : — 

“ I would oppose the establishment of Pakistan, and 
.'fxwould be willing for a civil war, if necessary. The Punjab 
was their homeland, and they wanted a state includ- 
ing the Sikh territory. If Palestine eould be homeland of ten 
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per cent, of Jc\vs, who lived there, surely the Sikhs had a much 
greater right, and claim in the Punjab, where their rclieinn 
Avas founded, and they had most of their holy places.” 

Masterji’s opinion reflects more or less the opinion of 
thc__ entire Sikh community. The Sikhs will not tolcrnSr 
Pakistan. They can accept it only on the condition tlm! .a 
separate independent Sikh State is car\‘cd out in the Puniab. 
This would mean liquidation of Pakistan. Mr, Jinnah is 
fully conscious of it, and that is the reason why he U not 
prepared even to entertain this suggestion. 

Pakistan without the consent attd connivance of t!-.-: 
Sikhs is an impossibility, Pendcral Moon has sutnmari<.ai 
the whole situation beautifully when he says : — 

“ As regards Pakistan or the North-West Muslim aie.u 
the presence in the Central Punjab of the vigorous Sikli com- 
munity is a serious complication. 'Phe Sikhs can not force; 
their past bistort’. Beginning as a mere reformist sect of 
Hindus, they were turned into a distinct, srlf-corKcioiu, 
militant community by the persecuting r.ral of Aumn^eb. 
After long years of resistance to Muslim oppression and of 
guerilla warfare against Muslim Govenors, they ultitn.ue!) 
emerged under Rnnjit Singh as m.nstcrs of the Punjab ; and 
they were its rulers immediately before the British nnnevati'au 
This being tlirir past bistort’, Mttslim domination h as trpjc* 
Jiant to them as Hindu domination is to the Mttslinss, 1 ho 
reaction to a P.tkistnn run by Muslims i-. tlic exact couiO'-r- 
part of the Muslim renetinn to a Cniicti India run ivy Ibn lis 
It is by no snc.ans crrt.aiu tbal any concession v.’onld jei u!icc'‘ 
thent to becoming .a minority in an Indep'-ndent .Mnocn 
Pakistan and as thr.y are n ctmjpaet, v,t!I osgaiiisrd, vjgio»' as 
community, any attempt to incori'or.tte them itt a ytu'*' a' 
state against tlieir will wnidd forctlily tcsi-trsl. Ve: 
exclude them from Pnlin.jn, .ttul tneinde d.em in llif;d.es*jn 
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means finding a frontier somewhere in the middle of the 
Punjab ; and this seems impossible. Geographically, economi- 
cally. racially and linguistically the Central Punjab is one. 
There is no natural dividing line. Any boundary bisecting 
it in the middle would be wholly artificial. It might con- 
ceivably serve as a mere administrative boundary' between two 

units ofa single federation, but not on the Frontier beUveen 
t%vo independent national states,”*^ 

In conclusion Mr. Moon says : — 

“ But at present there is no indication that the Sikhs ard 
tempted by or have even envisaged the prospect of inclusion 
in Pakistan on such terms. And until the Sikhs have agreed 
to inclusion, the practicability of the whole scheme must be 
regarded as doubtful.”*- 

This sums up the position of the Sikhs vis-a-vis Pakistan. 
Nothing further need be said on this aspect of the problem. 

Amongst the non-Muslim minorities, besides the Hindus 
and' the Sikhs there are Christians and Parsis also. Parsis arc 
too insignificant a minority, and the Christians do not count 
collectively, as they are scattered all over the country. They 
^ can not play any effective part m deciding the issue of Pakis- 
tan, but the fact that they arc also opposed to the establish- 
ment of Pallistan should lend added support to the demand of 
non- Muslim minorities that Pakistan should not be allowed ' 
to come into existence. 

Sometime ago a statement was made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. C. R. Atlee, the present Premier of England 
regarding the rights of the minorities in the following words ; — 
“ There are a number of extremely effective minorities 
who must be considered. There are thq Sikhs, the Parsis, 
j^thc Princes and the population of Indian States.” 

*1. Penderal Jloon — “ Strangez’s in India ’’ p. 113. 

*2. Penderal Moon— Strangers in India,” p. 113. 
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In reply to this a Statement was issued under the signa- 
tures of prominent Parsis of Bombay like Mr. D. N. Bahadurji, 
ex-Advo cate- General of Bombay, Dr. M. D. Gilder, ex- 
Minister, Dr. ?. G. Bhamcha, Mr. K. F. Nariman and others. 
The statement ran as follows : — 

“ Following the lead given by our great leaders like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozshah Mehta, and Sir Dinshah 
Wacha, we Parsis have always asserted that we are Indians 
first and have asked for neither separate representation in 
Legislative or Municipal bodies nor any special treatment 
in the services. This was our stand even at the Round Table 
Conference. Mahatma Gandhi made a special reference to 
this and said that the Parsis formed the only minority that 
never asked for separate representation. May we no\v empha- 
sise that in these days it is absolutely essential that we should 
stand by this self-same principle and policy. Expediency and 
policy apart, on moral grounds we clearly sec that our future 
is indissolubly linked with that of our sister communities.” 

Sentiments expressed in this statement require no com- 
ment They reflect the re-actions of the Parsi community to 
the separatist tendencies in Indian politics. 

The opposition of the depressed classes to the Pakistan 
Scheme was voiced in a resolution passed by the! All-India 
Depressed Glasses League, rejecting Cripp’s offer. The resolu- 
tion declared in clear terms that — 

“ While it is apparently gratifying to note that the pro- 
posal concedes the rights of the country to frame her constitu- 
tion through the constitution-making body, there is a^ 'cry 
subtle move to impair the integrity of the country for all times. 
The right of accession of any province to the Indian Union 
envisages India divided in herself and her people con.->tnnt ) 
fighting among themselves. This device will only 
stimulus for communal and sectional animosities aii '''* ^ 
prove detrimental to the progress of the poor people. T 
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ago, during the Eighth Annual Session of the All-India Momin 
Conference held in Delhi, they decided to call upon Momins to 
resign from the Muslim League and the Congress. Mr. 
Zahir-ud Din, the President of the Conference, explaining this 
decision at a Press Conference stated that the Momins did 
not wish to be charged with being tools of any party and 
would develop their independent strength. He added that 
the Momins ^vho numbered 45 millions would line up with 
any party which aimed at the immediate attainment of 
independence but not with any party which was an obstacle 
to its attainment. Summing up the stand taken by the Alomins 
Mr. Zahir-ud-Din said : — 

“ We are convinced that Hindu-Muslim unity can wait, 
but, Swaraj can not wait. We are also convinced that the 
backward condition of Muslims will improve only after freedom 
is obtained. We are the depressed classes of the 
Muslims, and we do not expect justice from the Muslim 
League which represents monied and landed interests. We 
can not forget that for centuries under the Moghal rule the 
Syeds and the Pathans would not sit on the same bench with 
us, and we M^ere not admitted into their schools. The same 
attitude persists among the Muslim upper • classes to-day. I 
was for ten years the President of the District Muslim League, 
Ambala, and resigned about two years ago, because the League 
does not wish to do anything for the poor. In tlie Punjab, for 
instance, we are declared a non-agricultural ■ tribe and can 
not buy land and take to cultivation.” 

Defining Alomins’ attitude to Pakistan, Mr. Zahir-ud-Din 
said ; — 

“ If Pakistan is demanded by the Muslim League it will 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Mussalmans. The 
Aluslim minorities in Hindu India will become like Moplahs 

\ 
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India, the selfish and reactionary leaders lost control of the 
Muslim masses for a period. But this period of mass awaken- 
ing was not allowed to live long. The reactionary leaders 
slowly and stealthily again caught hold of a large number of 
Muslims in their grip. 

“ Mr. Jinnah’s leadership of the Muslim League is one 
of the numerous links of the reactionary chain of the selfish 
and self-styled leaders. He is, indeed one of those leaders 
'who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and national 
amity. As long as such leaders are allowed to reign supreme, 
there is no chance of any compromise among the two great 
•communities in India, and there is no chance of attaining 
•freeclom of the country. This reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to 
resist the aspirations of 400 million people in their struggle for 
freedom. We must make an end of reactionary leadership to 
;save our community from its baneful effects. ” 
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CHAPTER IV ' 

\ 

Pakistan-Economic Aspect. 

No study of the Pakistan issue can be complete without 
'a dispassionate examination of the political, social and econo- 
mic aspect of Pakistan. So far, not even the Muslim League 
has tried to look at this question from economic point of view. 
Its whole case for Pakistan has been built on mere senti- 
ments. But sentiments do not pay in the long run". A com- 
munity which thrives on mere sentiments, and carves out a 
plan for itself without caring for the hard realities of the 
present and the future is bound to go to the wall sooner or 
later. Mr. Jinnah says that they will have enough time to 
think of these things once they have acquired the territory. 
But suppose after acquiring it, they find that they are no way 
better off in Pakistan than they were in Hindustan, what will 
be the fate of millions of Mussalmans, who will follow Mr. 
Jinnah into Pakistan. Is it not, therefore, fair and proper that 
every aspect of Pakistan should be fully thrashed out, before 
the Muslims take their final plunge. Economic aspect, there- 
fore is the most important aspect, and any study of this pro- 
blem will remain incomplete without taking into consideration 
the economic side of this question. Political and economic 
independence go hand in hand. As a matter of fact, some 
people believe that economic freedom is more important than 
even political freedom. As the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison 
has put it ; — 
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“ But it docs not mean that others also should keep quiet 
over it. Every well-wisher of India has a right to go into the 
question. Let us, therefore, apply our minds to it. 

We are indebted to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar for throwing 
much light on the economic aspect of Pakistan. From the 
studies that he had made of die subject, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that — 

“ The resources of Hindustan are far greater than the 
resources of Pakistan, whether one considers the question in 
terms of area, population, or revenue.”*^ 

This view finds concurrence in many other quarters also. 
Many eminent Indian economists and some European and 
American politicians have also supported this view. They are 
of the opinion that Pakistan as a whole will cei'tainly be weaker 
than Hindustan. Some of them hold the view that Pakis- 
tan can hold its own, provided the defence expenditure is 
shared jointly by Hindustan and Pakistan. All the leading 
Indian economists are of the view that Pakistan can not pos- 
sibly bear the expenditure of running a strong and stable 
internal government, and at the same time defending the 
country from foreign aggression. Prof. Reginold Goupland 
expressing his views on the subject says : — 

“ It appears, then, that the greatest difficulty of Pakis- 
tan and its gravest risks lie in defence. If the probabilities 
discussed above are really probable, it would have to face the 
prospect of defending the N.-W. Frontier without the help of 
Hindu India ; and to do that on any thing like the same 
scale as it was done before the war, even without considerino- 
the increased cost of modern armament, would be far beyond 
its powers. Even to raise a substantial fraction of the money 
needed would require such extra taxation on the one hand and 

*1. B. R. Ambedkar — “ Thoughts on Pakistan,” p. 65, '"'Tx 
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such drastic cutting down of administrative costs and social 
services on the other as would greatly lower the general 
standard of living and not only render the backward masses 
of the people still more backward, but doom them to that state 
for years to come. And that might not be all. Might there 
not be some anxiety as to the safety of Pakistan’s Eastern 
Frontier too ?*^ 

Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjee putting forward his well 
considered opinion against the partition of India says ; — 

“ Without unity of the whole country, economic plann- 
ing will be difficult, and agricultural Flindus and Mussalmans 
will be in greater misery, and imprisoned in their 1 to 2 area 
holdings, will fight more bitterly with one another. Without 
unity India can not command the sympathy and confidence of 
other nations, nor obtain foreign loans on such terms as China 
would obtain. Without unity India will not be able to obtain 
nickel, tin, tungsten, lead, zinc and petroleum from Burma on 
favourable terms, for the development of our heavy industries 
for China will also be a competitor there. Without unity 
India can not protect her heavy metal and chemical industries 
by tariffs, against the more potverful western industrial 
nations, and her strong organized industries, textiles, iron 
1 steel, cement and sugar wall die a premature death for 
lack of expensive home markets due to the imposition of 
tariffs.”*® 

Prof. K. T. Shah, the well-known Indian economist, 
summing up his reactions on the economic aspect of Pakistan, 
says : — 

“Apart from the Punjab, all other units of the N.-W. 
block, lilcely to secede, are deficit units, and must continue to 

*1. R. Oonpland — " The Constitutional Problem . in India,’' 
Part III, p. 95, 96. 

*2. R'. K- Mukerji — “ An Economist looks at Pakistan,” p. 24.) 
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remain so for long years to come. Both Sind and the N.-^V. 
Frontier Province need annual subsidies running into, 
eight figures even no\v to conduct their provincial economy. 
If they tverc independent sovereign states by themselves, as 
contemplated in the Muslim League Resolution; tlicir resources- 
rvill by no means increase .substantially, but the liabilities 
most certainly will, even if they federate with the Punjab, 
can that unit spare enough to make up the very much enhanc- 
ed deficit in the sister provinces? Would she like to, even if 
she were able to 

Lastly we would like to put forth the views of Sir H. P.. 
Modi and Dr. John Mathai expressed by them in a memoran- 
dum submitted to the Sapru Committee. Summing up their 
views on the economic aspect of Pakistan which they have- 
submitted in detail in their memorandum they say : — 

(1) “Judged solely by the test of ability.” (a) to main- 
tain existing standard of living and (b) to meet budgetary 
requirements on a pre-war basis by excluding provision for 
defence, separation would appear workable on economic 
grounds. 

(2) If, however, provision is to be made (a) for future- 
economic development on a scale sufficient to raise the general 
standard of living to a reasonable level and (6) for measures, 
of defence which may be considered adequate under modern, 
conditions, any scheme of political separation which may be 
contemplated should, as a necessary pre-requisite, provide- 
for means of effective and continuous co-operation, between, 
the separate states, in matters affecting the safety of the 
country and its economic stability and development. If such, 
co-operation did not exist the position of both Pakistan and 
Hindustan might be seriously jeopardised.” 

*1. K. T. Shah — “ Why Pakistan & Why IJofc,” p. 107.. 
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A strong plea for the maintenance of economic unity 
of India has been voiced by the authors of the Bombay plan for 
the economic development of India. Laying special emphasis on 
(this aspect of the problem, they say : — 

" The maintenance of the economic unity of India 
being, in our view, an essential eondition of any effective 
planning we have assumed for the purpose of our plan that 
the futmc government of India will be constituted on a federal 
basis and that the jurisdiction of the Central Government 
in economic matters will extend over the whole of India. 
We should, however, e.xplain that this does not preclude the 
possibility of a regional grouping of provinces as an inter- 
mediate link in a federal organization. Such regional grouping 
will not disturb the economic unity of India, provided 
that, in important matters effecting economic development 
the authority of the Central Government is not impaired. We 
draw attention to this aspect of the problem because we think 
that no development of the kind we have proposed will be 
feasible except on the basis of a central directing authority 
which enjoys sufficient popular support and possesses the 
requisite powers and jurisdiction.” 

Indian economists, industrialists and financiers have 
all with one voice given their verdict against the partition 
of India. As a matter of fact no Indian of any standing has 
approved the idea of Pakistan on economic and finan- 
cial grounds. The opinions that we have quoted above have 
been expressed not by any anti-Pakistanist Congressman 
or by any staunch Hindu Sabhaite, but by the people who 
are impartial and have an open mind on the subject. They 
are not attached to any political organization. As a matter 
of fact, some of them, like Dr. B. R. Ambedkar are in favour of 
the partition of India if that could solve the communal problem. 
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licwakncss of Pakistan Scheme fnini the economic point 
fnev.’ is so cvidcni that no suppoitcr ol'ihc iclirmr has cirah 
"itli it seriously so far, from the ccotioniic point of view. 
They have generally cvacUul this a<;pcct, and that is c>ne of l!>c 
reasons why no complete and scicnulic study of this prohlem 
has so far been presented to il\c public by the Muslim Leage. 
The Muslim Lea guc’s silence on this subject is quite signincani 
and full of meaning for those who can see. 

Let us now consider in detail the economic aspect of 
Pakistan. For this study it would be convenient to divide it 
into two parts ; — 


(1) Economic resources of Pakistan, 

(2) Military requirements of Pakistan. 


Let us first take up the question of economic resources 
of Pakistan. According to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the following 
could be the economic resources : — 


Province 


Area Population Revenue Rs. 


N. W. F. 

Punjab 

Sind 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 


13,518 

2,425,003 

1,90,11,842 

91,919 

23,551,210 

12,53,87,730 

46,378 

3,887,070 

9,56,76,269 

54,228 

420,648 

• • • 

82,955 

50,000,000 

36,55,62,485 


Total 


288.998 80, 283,931 60,56,38,326 


RESOURCES OF HINDUSTAN 


Provinces Area 

Ajmer-Mer wara 2,711 

Assam ... 55,014 

Bihar ... 69,348 

Bombay ... 77,271 


Population Revenue Rs. 

560,292 21,00,000 

8,622,251 4,46,04,441 

32,371,434 6,78,21,588 
18,000,000 34,98,03,800 
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Produces 

Area 

P apulaiion 

Revenue 

C. P. & Bcrar ... 

99,957 

15,507,723 

4,58,83,962 

Coorg 

1,593 

163,327 

1 1,00,000 

DeJhi 

573 

636,246 

70,00,000 

Madras 

142,277 

46,000,000 

25,66,71,265 

Orissa 

32,695 

8,043,681 

87,67,269 

U. P. 

206,248 

48,408,763 

16,85,52,881 

Total 

607,657 

178,513,919 

96,24,05,206 


Figures given above denote the resources of the prownces 
of Pakistan and Hindustan, as they exist to-day. But ^vhen, and 
if a constitution is drawn up on die basis of partition of India 
into two geographically contiguous independent and sovereign 
units, it will necessitate the exclusion of a pordon of The Punjab 
and a portion of Bengal that will result in further curtailment 
of the revenues of Pakistan. To put it in concrete terms, while 
the revenues of Pakistan and Eastern Muslim state w’ill be 60 
crorcs minus 24 crorcs, i.e. 36 crores, the revenues of Hindustan 
will be about 96 crores plus 24 crores, i.e., 120 crores. 

Sir H. P. Modi and Dr. John Afathai present a rather 
different picture of the economic condition of Pakistan. Here 
are some of the figm'cs given by them in their memorandum 
submitted to the Sapru Committee : — 

THE BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE PAKISTAN 
PROVINCE, 1935-40 

(Bs. in lacs) 

Province Revenues Expenditure 

2,93 2,92 

14,32 13,71 


Assam 

Bengal 
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SFyovince 

Revenues 

Expenditure 

'Nortl•?-^Vcst Frontier Pro- 
vince 

1,B3 

1,07 

Punjab 

12,11 

11,49 

Sind 

4,29 

4,05 


The revenue of Assam, Norlh*^Vcst Frontier Province 
and Sind, arc inclusive of the subventions which since the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy in 1937, have been paid 
by the Central Government. 

BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE PAIOSTAN PROVINCES 
FORMED DISTRICT-WISE 

The dcruarcation of Pakistan district-wise will cficcl 


Assam, Bengal and the Punjab. A rough estimate of revenue 

and expenditure of these 

pro\4nccs will be as under ; — 


(he. in lacs) 

Province 

Revenue Expenditure 

Assam 

88 08 

Bengal 

9,24 9,32 

Punjab 

7,21 7,08 


CENTRAL BUDGET OF PAKISTAN 


More important than the budgetary position of the pro- 
vinces included in Pakistan is that of its Central Government. 
Assuming that Pakistan will be constituted without disturbing 
the existing provincial boundaries, the share of the Eastern and 
Western fones of Pakistan in the revenue and expenditure of 
the Central Government for 1939-40 is shown below — 

NET REVENUE 
.(Es. in lacs.) 

Eastern Western ^oiie 

12,36-3 5,82-9 

1,21-1 78-0 


Customs 
Central Excise 
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Eastern Z^ne Western Zone 


Corporation tax 

73-5 

171 

'Other income taxes 

2,97-5 

■ 'l,50-4 

Salt 

2,07-6 

1,19-1 

Posts, Telegraphs, Gur- 
, -lency and Mint 

36-0 

21-3' 

Railways, net loss 

140-8 

1,118 

Miscellaneous 

1-6 

19-8 

- Total , 

18,32-8 

8,76 8 

NET EXPENDITURE 


(Rs. in 

lacs.) 



Eastern Zone 

Western Zone 

Civil Administration 

2,03-1 

1,45-8 

Debt services 

4,41-7 

2,16-4 

-Superannuation allow- 

ances 

65'o 

•40-7 

.Grants-in-aid to provinces 

30-0 

2,05-0 

Other items 

, 47-6 

30-4 

Total 

787-9 

638-3 


In case the present boundaries of Pakistan are changed, 
new ones are determined district-Avise, that is only those dis- 
tricts are included in Pakistan which have Muslim majority, 
the revenue and expenditure of Pakistan will be as follows 

NET, REVENUE 
(Ks. in lacs.) 

' Eastern Zone 

-.Customs 7,75’0 

.Central excise . , ••• 75*5 


Western Zonn 
4,022 
53-8 
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Eastern 

Western ^one 

Corporation lax 

‘lG-0 

12*0 

Other income-taxes 

... 1,86*5 

1,03*7 

Salt 

1,30*0 

82*2 

Posts, Telegraphs, Currency 


and Mint 

22*0 

H*7 

Railways net loss 

88*5 

77*2 

Miscellaneous 

1*0 

13*6 

' CENTRAL BUDGET OF PAKISTAN 

COMBINED 

Assuming that the Eastern and Western Zones of Pakistan 

instead of functioning as 

two independent sovereign States have 

a common central government, the bade 

;ctary position; of 

Pakistan will be somewhat as follows : — 

. ... .. 

NET REVENUE 

V 


(Rs. in lacs.) 

^ • 1 


Province-wise 

District-wise 

Customs 

18,19*2 

11,77*2 

Central excise 

1,99*1 

1,29*3 

Corporation tax 

. ... 90*6 

58*0 

Other income taxes 

4,47*9 

2,90*2 

Salt 

3,28*7 

2,12*2 

Posts, Telegraphs, 

Cur- 


rency and Mint 

! 57*3 

36*7 • 

Railways net loss 

2,52*6 

1,65*7 

Miscellaneous 

21*4 

14*6 

- Total 

27,09*6 

17,52*5 
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NET EXPENDITURE 


(Rs. in lacs.) 



Provhcf-ifise 

DiitTid-’xht 

Gi\'il administration 

3,48-9 

2,27*4 

Debt sm*iccs 

6,58*1 

4,26*2 

Superannuation 



allowances 

1,06-2 

G9-0 

Grants-in-aid to 



provinces 

2,35-0 

l.GO-2 

Other items 

78-0 

51-0 

Total 

'l4;26-2“ 

” 9,33*8 

Provincc-\visc this shows 

a surplus of 

Rs. 12,83 l.acs, 

which u-ill be reduced to Rs. 8,19 lacs if Pakistan is formed 

district-wise 



Prof, Raginold Goupland 

givc.s the 

following figurct 

regarding the budgetary position of the 

central state of 

Pakistan : — 



REVENUE (THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 


Cfntral 

PnhUh'r. 

Customs 

40,50,53 

4,48,06 

Excise 

8,65,73 

1,00,92 

Corporation tax 

2,03,72 

15,28 

Other income-taxes 

13,74,44 

1.21,10 

Salt 

8,12,01 

76.65 

- Opium 

50.89 


Railways 

1,37,32 

l.afVO 

Posts and 'I’clcgrapljs... 

18,98 

2.37 

Currency and Mint 

22,42 

» 

Other head' 

1,03,20 

18,87 

Total 

76,39.22 

9,36.0*1 
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EXPENDITURE (THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 


{1938-39) 

Central 

Pakistan 

Direct demand on 

revenue 

4,23,60 

51,49 

Irrigation 

9,24 

7,02 

Debt services (less interest 

receipts) 

13,38,54 

1,86,00 

Civil administration ... 

9,84,69 

1,45,56 ' 

Civil works 

2,19,58 

10,83 

Miscellaneous 

2,04,32 

33,13 

Defence 

46,18,00 

... 

Contributions and 

adjustments 

3,06,32 

2,05,00 

Total 

81,04,19 

6,39,03 


Defence expenditure in Paldstan has been omitted from 
the table. Without that substantial item it will be observed 
that Pakistan emerges from the calculation with a credit 
Ijalance of about 2,97 lacs of rupees, or about £ 2‘2 
millions. ' 

From whatever angle you may view it, Pakistan 
does not seem to be a practical proposition from 
economic point of view. In Dr. Ambedkar’s view it will 
definitely be a deficit state, with no bright prospects of 
' future economic development. Sir H. P. Modi and Dr. John 
Mathai hold that Pakistan would be able to maintain existing 
•Standard of living, and will also be able to meet budgetary 
requirements on a pre-war basis, excluding provision for 

, * 1. R. Coupland— the "Constitution Problem in India,” Part 

III, P. 90. 
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defence. But in their opinion if the general economic standard 
of the people of Pakistan is to be raised, and adequate arrange- 
ment is to be made for the defence and allied military require- 
ments, then Pakistan will not be able to bear financial strain. 
For this co-operation between Hindustan and Pakistan is most 
essential. Prof. Coupland is also more or less of the same 
opinion. 

Nobody can deny that the present standard of living of an 
average Indian is hopelessly low. No economic planning can 
stand a minute’s scrutiny if it does not provide means by^ which 
the standard of living of the people can be raised. India’s 
per capita income is probably the lowest amongst the advanced 
countries in the world. The authors of the Bombay plan for 
economic development have given us the following figures 
regarding the per capita national income of each country in 
1931. It shows the disparity between India and other coun- 
tries ; — 


PER CAPITA INCOME (IN RUPEES) 


U. S. A. 

1,406 

France 

621 

.Canada 

1,038 

Germany 

603 

U. K. 

980 

Japan 

218 

Australia 

792 

British India ... 

65 


No Government worth the name, except a military 
Dictatorship relying on military and police force, can function 
even for a day if it does not raise the standard of living of the 
people. Pakistan state if it is to have a smooth and successful 
running must have a strong financial backing. But almost all 
the eminent Indian economists, and some foreign intel- 
lectuals like Prof. Coupland and Prof. Charles Beharc 
of the Colombia University are of the decisive opinion 
that Pakistan Avill be economically and financially weak and 
unsound. Ultimately she will have to fall back upon some 
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foreign financial aid, and that will endanger her independence 
also. One of the cause which would lead to financial instability 
will be lack of enough mineral resources, resulting in industrial 
backwardness of the whole slate. As Prof. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee has put it : — 

“With a d\visiot\ of the country into Hindustan and Pakis- 
tan, Hindustan will have virtual monopoly of coal (90 p. c.), 
and iron (92 p. c.), considerable rcscrt'cs ofmanganese, copper, 
and bauxite. But Pakistan both riorth-wcstern and eastern will 
have only a little low grade coal, iron ore and a little bauxite. 
On the whole, its mineral wealth will be only about five p. c. 
of that of British India as a whole. The poverty of the Muslim 
masses, who have already a low standard of living and average 
expectation of life than the Hindu masses can only be relieved 
by rapid industrialization for which Pakistan would be in-con- 
stant and desperate need of the mineral resources of Hindustan. 
Assam coal with its e.xccssive sulphur content can not be used 
for metallurgical purposes. In the Punjab the fuels arc mostly 
lignites, coal fields far away from the iicn ores or smelting 
w'orkscan not also provide an economic basis for the develop- 
ment of metallurgical industries. Bauxite, the essential raw 
material for the alluminium industry is not available at all in 
Pakistan, but good deposits (15,150 tons) in 1937 arc available 
in Bihar and C. P. Mica indispensable for electrical industries 
is found only in Bihar and Madras, which produce about 
109,000 cwt., the highest production in the world. Refractory 
materials are to be found mostly in Plindustan except a few in. 
Assam and Baluchistan. Most of India’s cement production 
also now comes from Hindustan. 1,684,115 tons of lime-stone,, 
the raw .material for cement were produced in Hindustan as- 
compared with 361,481 tons in Pakistan in 1937, So far as the 
production of rock phosphates essential for manuring is concern- 
ed, it is confined to Singhbhum and T ‘ 'nopali, - ' ^ * -h 
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deposits of sulphur in Eastern Baluchistan may lead to the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphates for Pakistan agricul- 
ture.” 

Prof. K. T. ,Shah, another well-known figure in literary' 
circles and an economist of international fame giving his 
reasons for considering Pakistan economically unsound, 
says : — 

(a) There would not be loss of area and population 
alone ; but also of material resources in the shape of water for 
irrigation in a land with scanty rainfall, with its principal 
wealth consisting in agriculture ; and of hydro-electric power 
potentiality through the \vithdrawal of the hilly regions in the 
north and the east of the province. 

{b) Except for salt and some petroleum, not sufficient to 
make up for the absence of coal, the Punjab has very limited 
scope for industrial development. 

(c) The Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan are all poor in mineral wealth, indispensable for 
basic industries, and, therefore, for large scale industrialization. 

id) That these regions being all predominantly 
agricultural, their establishment as separate sovereign states 
mutually independent, is very likely to intensify their internal 
jealousies and give rise to water wars, tariff troubles, etc., etc. 

[e) That the majority of these units,-Sind and the Frontier 
and Baluchistan — are financially speaking heavy deficit areas, 
where provincial autonomy is maintained only' at the cost of 
substantial subsidies from the present Central Government of 
India ; that these subsidies are unlikely lo be available if and 
when the units separate from the main country to form their 
own separate sovereign states ; and that on the contrary, the 

*1, R. Mukarjee ; “ An Economist Looks At Pakistan,’’ p- 20-21 
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amount hitherto paid on this account, will in fairness be 
claimed as so much advances of loans allowed to these parts of 
the common country, which on dismemberment of that common 
state, the remaining units would be entitled to demand repay- 
ment from the seceding units. 

(J) The financial position of units like Sind, the Frontier, 
and even the Punjab would be very considerably worsened by 
their having to bear the full burden of debt incurred by Govern- 
ment of India on the collective credit of the benefit of tliese 
units, like irrigation, railways, roads, etc, 

{g) The financial liabilities of Sind, for instance, would, 
for the above and other analogous reasons be very considerably 
increased. The material resources of that unit would be 
seriously effected adversely because of the separation from the 
main land or because of the conflicts with the immediate 
neighbours.” 

In conclusion we would like to quote the considered 
opinion of Prof. Charles Behre of the Colombia University. 
Besides Prof. Raginold Coupland, Prof. Behre is probably 
the only foreigner -svho has given thoughtful consideration to 
the problem of Pakistan. Since he is not attached to any 
Indian political party, his views should carry weight with 
those who want a dispassionate consideration of the problem. 
Says Prof. Behre : — 

"India's division into Hindustan and Pakistan will 
give Hindustan command of most of the coal, the 
most important raw materials, while Pakistan possesses 
only oil reserves. Bengal’s industry will almost certainly 
be doomed, and there will be a fatal shrinkage. If 
India is divided on the basis of religious populations, the Hindu 

*1. K. T. Shah : “Why Pakistan & Why Not,” p. 149-50. 
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state would be rich Avhile the Muslim state will be conspicuously 
poor. Speaking generally, about 90 p. c. of India’s coal and 
92 p. c. of iron would be in Hindustan. Hindustan would have, 
most of the alloy and subsidiary minerals.” 

In conclusion Prof. Behrc says : — 

“ A united India would be in a position to command 
sympathy and confidence of other Governments and -would ask 
for loans under international auspices at some such terms as 
those for which China will ask, but an India, and yet more 
so two Indias using their newly-won sovereignty to create 
terriff walls around the national borders would be a poor 
economic risk. It is possible the investors would demand the 
gambler’s percentage. Once committed to an industrialization 
programme, India would rapidly find, herself confronted 
with the problem of controlling her programme in the 
interests of all people instead of a few — a familiar task which 
agonized western nations for a century and which, of 
course, is already a component of Indian situation.” 

So the first and the most far-reaching result of th'c 
partition of India will be that Pakistan area will be 
deprived of a large amount of industrial resources. It will 
also be totally deprived of the financial help that it is at 
present getting from Hindustan. \Vc cannot overlook the 
fact that in tlic North-Western Zone, three provinces out 
of four, i.c., the N.-W. F., Sind and Baluchistan, arc deficit 
provinces. Sind and the N.-IV. F. arc at present receiving 
yearly subvention of Rs. 1 crorc from the Central Government. 
In case, of partition they will be dcinavcd of this source of 
income. \Ve can not expect the Punjab to come to the 
rescue of these provinces. The Punjab is a surplus province, 
and can remain so in future also, provided there is no 
*1. Prof. C. n. Bohro— “ ImUi’s Niiicral Wealth and Politic.^ 

Future ’’ Foreign .MTairs, tlct- lO^o. 
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economk and financial bungling. But it will be too much 
to expect of this province, that it should help Sind and 
the N.-W. F. P. to the extent of Rs. 2 crorcs every year. 

In proposed Eastern Pakistan too, \vc do not come 
across a satisfactory state of affairs. Recent Bengal famine 
is another proof of the economic instability of Pakistan. 
Bengal could be saved onlv because the whole of India came 

O * 

to her rescue. As a matter of fact, Bengal received more 
help from those provinces which might form Hindustan of the 
future, than from the Pakistan Provinces. 

The treatment that the Punjab and Sind meted out 
to Bengal in this last crisis is too painful a story to be 
repeated here. Bengal famine is probably the greatest argu- 
ment against Pakistan. 

It is, therefore, obvious that lack of resources will 
curtail the industrial expansion of Pakistan. We can not 
ignore the fact that even at present industrial and' financial 
supremacy' in Pakistan area is with the Hindus. Capital 
is concentrated mostly in their hands. “ The Hindus of the 
North-West Frontier Province for instance contribute, 80 p. c. 
of income-tax. In Bengal nearly 3/4 of the revenue comes 
from them, while appro.ximately 87 p c.- of the legal, 80 p. c. 
of the medical, and 83 p. c. of the Banking Insurance and 
Exchange business is' in Hindu hands.” 

What does this signify? It shows, even if there is 
partition of India the Muslims for a long time to come 
will not be able to wrest economic power from the hands 
of the Hindus. On the contrary,’ the Non- Muslims to 
maintain their very existence and to safeguard their interests 
might try to consolidate their economic and financial position 
still further. It is possible that they may be deprived of 

*1. Communal Tiiangle in India, p. 217. 
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this advantage by the force of law, as has been done in the 
Punjab. In this province by one act of legislature land worth 
crores of rupees has been transferred from one community to- 
another. This niay happen in Pakistan also. But it Avould 
mean endless strife and civil war. In Pakistan the Muslims, 
will, therefore, find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they allow the Hindus and tlie Sikhs to consolidate 
their economic and financial power, they will not be able 
to reap the harvest which they arc dreaming of to-day. If 
they ^vill try to wrest economic power from the hands of 
the Non-Muslims, there will be communal bitterness, and 
the Muslims Avill again find themselves face to face with 
the problem which is agitating their minds at present. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. 

The most intricate and important part of the whole 
problem is that of defence. It is so closely connected with 
the economic aspect of the problem that we can not 
divorce the one from the other. Wc have already given much 
thought to some of the economic aspects of the Pakistan 
Scheme. Let us now extend our consideration to equally 
essential aspect, the aspect of defence. 

All the evidence at our disjxjsal leads us to the- 
conclusion that economically and financially Pakistan will 
be a poor state, with no substantial reserves to fall back upon. 
This economic instability becomes all the more evident w'hen 
we consider the problem of defence. Most of the Pakistan 
territory will lie along the frontiers of India. Therefore, the- 
question w'ill arise — -^vho is going to defend these frontiers and 
how ? Tire Muslim League would say that the Mussalmans ot 
Pakistan will defend their own frontiers. It is true that 
there would be no dearth of man-power in Pakistan. 
Even the present day array of India consists mainly of 
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people coming ft'om these areas. The following figures show 
the phenomenal rise in the number of people in the Indian 
Army from the Pakistan Zones ; — 


Area and Com- Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

munities age 

1914 

age 1918 

age 1919 

age 1930 

1, The Punjab, 

N.W.F.P. and 

Kashmir 

47 

V 

46-5 

46 

58*5 

Sikhs 

19-2 

17-4 

15*4 

13*8 

Punjabi 

Mussalmans ... 

IIT 

11*3 

12*4 , 

22*6 

Pathans 

2. Nepal, Kumaon 

6'2 

5-42 

4*54 

6*35 

Garwal 

15 

18-9 

14*9 

22 

Gurkhas 

13*1 

16-6 

12*2 

16*4 

3. Upper India ... 

22 

22*7 

25*5 

11 

(1) U.P. Rajput... 

6*4 

6-8 

7*7 

2*55 

(2) Hindustani 

Mussalmans ... 

4T 

3-42 

4*45 

Nil 

(3) Brahmins 

1-8 

1-81 

2*5 

Nil 

4. South India ... 

16 

11*9 

12 

5-8 

(1) Marathas 

4-9 

3*85 

3*7 

5*33 

(2) Madrasi ^ 

Mussalmans... 

3-5 

2*71 

2*13 

Nil 

(3) Tamils 

2-5 

2 

1*67 

Nil 


The figures quoted above indicate that in 1933 people 
from Pakistan areas had a predominance in the army. These 
*1. “Thoughts on Pakistan,*’ p. 75. 
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figures should have swelled after the commencement of the war, 
as nowhere' in India campaign for the enlistment in the army 
was carried on with such great intensity as in the Punjab. But 
the facts as they are, reveal a different picture. It seems even 
in, the army, people from Pakistan areas are losing their hold. 
Here are a few figures given by Mr. Amery, the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of Commons on July 8, 1942. 
These figures show the percentage of the Indian army recruited 
from each of the main provinces of India and the kingdom of 
Nepal : — 

The Punjab ... ... ... 50 per cent 

The United Provinces ... ... ... 15 „ 

The Madras Presidency ... ... ... 10 „ 

The N.-W. F. Province ... ... ... 5 „ 

The Ajmer and Merwara ... ... 3 „ 

Bengal ... ... ... 2 „ 

The Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Bihar and 

^Drissa ... ... ...,5 jt 

hJepal ... ... ...8 ,j 

Figures for the religious groups were ; — 

Mohammadans ... ... about 34 per cent 

Hindus including Gurkhas ... ... 50 j, 

Sikhs ... ... ... 10 „ 

Other religious groups including 

Christians ... ... ... 6 „ 

But even if we concede the point that Pakistan is the home 
of martial races, and if Pakistan is established, militant people 
of this state will defend their newly-acquired territories with 
all their might. The question that remains unanswered and 
will defy any answer for a longtime will be — .vho is going - 
to finance the army in Pakistan ? How are the frontiers 
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of Pakistan going to be defended ? It is an important pro- 
blem on the solution of which depends chiefly the future of 
Pakistan, This question cannot, therefore, be easily evaded. 
It is, as a matter of fact, the very foundation, on which 
the whole structure of Pakistan is to be built, and we can 
never erect a strong edifice on a weak foundation. Therefore, 
the first and the foremost question that must engage our 
attention should be — who is going to pay for the defences of 
Pakistan? Before we reply, we must study the existing 
arrangement, and in this connection we should again be 
grateful to Dr. B. R, Ambedkar for supplying us necessary 
data. While discussing about the revenues of different pro- 
vinces, Dr. Ambedkar has given a convincing proof of his 
contention that the bulk of the revenue of India is derived from 
provinces which will form part of Hindustan, and is spent 
on the defences of the area which will comprise Pakistan 
if there is division of India on the lines suggested by the 
Muslim League. Here are a few figures given by Dr. 
Ambedkar ; — ^ 

“ The Pakistan area which is the main recruiting ground 
of the present Indian army can contribute very little to 
the Central Exchequer will be seen from the following 
figures : — 


The Punjab 

The N.-W. F. Province 

Sind 

Baluchistan 


Rs. 

... 1 , 18 , 01,385 

9 , 28,294 
... 5 , 86 , 46,915 

mi 


Total 


7 , 13 , 76,594 
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As against this, the pi'ovinccs of Hindustan contribute 
as fo^Io^^•s ; — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal*^ 

U. P. 

Bihar 

G. P. & Bcrar 

Assam 

Orissa 


Rs. 

9,53,26,745 

22,53,44,247 

12,00,00,000 

4,05,53,000 

1,54,37,742 

31,42,682 

1,87,55,967 

5,67,346 


Total ... 51,91,27,729 

“The Pakistan provinces, it will be seen contidbute very little. 
The main contribution comes from the provinces of Hindustan. 
In fact, it is the money contributed by the provinces of Hindustan 
which enables the Government of India to carry out its activities 
in the Pakistan provinces. The Pakistan provinces are a drain 
on the provinces of Hindustan. Not only do they contribute 
very little to tlic Central E.xchequor butthey receive a great 
deal from the Central Government. The revenue of the 
Central Government amounts to Rs. 121 crores. Of this about 
Rs. 50 crores are annually spent on the army. In what area 
is this amount spent ? "VMio pays for the bulk of this amount of 
Rs. 52 crores which is spent on the Army is spent over the 
Muslim Army drawn from the Pakistan area. No-w the bulk 
of this amount of Rs. 52 crores is contributed by the Hindu • 
proHnees and is spent on an army from -which the Hindus who 
pay for it are excluded.*" 

Dr. Ambedkar, while trying to prove his contention 
that the bulk of the revenue derived from Hindustan provinces 
is spent on Pakistan provinces, lays social emphasis on his 

* 1 . Only i reventie is sho-vm because nearly i population is Hindus. 

*2. E.R.. Ambedkar ‘'Thoughts on Pakistan’’ p. 94 & 95. 
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theory that the present constitutional and political structure 
of India is proving detrimental to the Hindus, and that they 
will, in any ease, be belter oIT if they accede to the partition 
demand of the Muslim League. \Vhcthcr Hindus gain or 
lose by Pakistan is a debatable point. But there could be no 
two opinions about the view held by some very eminent 
economists that the Muslims will certainly be tlic losers if 
India is divided into two or more compartments. 


The defence of India, at present is a joint concern of 
all India. Though man-power is supplied by Pakistan area 
bull: of financial burden is borne by Hindustan provinces.' 
In the Northern Zone of Pakistan three provinces out of four 
are deficit provinces, and they are carrying on because of the 
heavy subvention that they arc receiving from the Central 
Government. In the event of partition of India this' subvention 
wm not be available. The supporters of Pakistan "might say 
that in case of partition these provinces rvill retain the revenue 
that they are at present contributing to the Central Govern- 
ment. But what is that, and will it make up for the Joss ? 
The' Punjab Governmencs’ annual revenue is about Rs. J 1 
crores, out of which it contributes about Rs. 1 crore to tl 
Central Government. Sind Government’s annual 
is about Rs. 3,70,29,314, while the Central Government raism 
about 0,66,46,915 from Sind. In case of partition Sind will 

not be called up to pay rhis sum to the Indian Central 
Governrnent. But it does not mean that the Central Govern 
ment of Pakistan will not demand its share of revenue 0. -’ 
the case to-day. ’ ® 


The case of the N.-W. F. P. will be even worse At 
present the N,-VV. F. Province raises about' Rs I 09 83 54a 
as the provincial revenue. It contributes to the 
Government only Rs 9.28,234. while it receives a subvention 
of Rs. 1 crore from the Centre, which it will not be able to 
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receive from the Central Government of Pakistan^ as that 
Government will not be able to bear such a heavy financial 
burden. As far as Baluchistan is concerned, its entire 
administrative machine is run and financed by the Central 
Gk>vernment. This area will remain for ever a liability in any case 

The case of the Eastern Zone is somewhat different 
from the Northern Zone. In Bengal the annual provincial 
reuenue is about Rs. 12,76,60,892. The Central Government 
raises about Rs. 23,79,01,583 from that province. In the 
event of Bengal becoming an independent sovereign state, the 
revenue that the Central Government realizes at present will 
^main with Bengal. But Bengal has no man«power. Her 
present contribution to the Indian Army is practically nil. 
In the eventuality of a division of India she will have to build 
very strong defences on all the four sides of her frontier, on three 
sides she would be surrounded by Hindustan and on the fourth 
there would be sea. Moreover the Eastern Zone and Northern 
^ne of Pakistan are situated on two extremes of the country. 
There will be no link between the two, and in times of emergency 
they will not be able to come to the rescue of each other. Not to^ 
talk of defence, in other matters also, they will be of no help 
.to each other, as has been demonstrated during the recent 
iBengal famine. Bengal would have been wiped out of existence 
if the Hindustan Provinces had not come to her rescue. 

But the question before us is — will Pakistan be able to 
defend itself ? Our reply is a definite “No.” As has been 
stated by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in peace times out of Rs. 50 
crores spent on the defence of India, a bulk of this amount is 
contributed by the Hindustan provinces. At present Hindustan 
.pi'ovides money, Pakistan provides man-power. In case of 
partition, Hindustan will be none the worse. There are enough 
resources in Hindustan to build up a powerful Array. So 
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far Hindustan has lagged behind in contributing its due 
share of man-power, but the latest figures regarding ''the 
composition of the Indian Army, as given by Mr. Am cry 
in the House of Commons reveal that this deficiency is alsp 
being made up and it is quite possible that in the 
near future the Hindustan Provinces might find their 
position in the Army stronger than it was before the War. 
We can not ignore the fact, that on account of the pro- 
paganda carried on by the I-Iindu Mahasabha in favour 
of militarization, a large uutnbcr of Hindus have joined 
.^thc Army. If there is still some antipathy amongst thb 
Hindu youth, it is on account of the great influence of 
the Indian National Congress on the Hindu mind. Once tiro 
Congress withdraws tiic ban on joining the Army, and calls 
upon the youth of India to enlist in the Army, millions of 
Hindu youngmen avill come forward and the present supremacy 
of the Pakistanists in the armed forces will disappear. What- 
ever the Muslim League may say, a proper and cn'cctivc 
defence , of India can only be carried on if India remains 
united and strong. Partition will necessitate the creation 
-.of new defences for both the countries. Hindustan will not 
find it diificult to meet the new requirements. But Pakistan 
will face the greatest difficulty in coping with the nctv situa- 
tion. On one side she will be required to perfect her defences 
and on the other she will be in need of economic and industrial 
development. Will she have enough finances at her disposal 
to undertake both these difficult tasks at the same time ? We 
know her resources are not enough, and it lias now been 
realized even by some of the prominent leaders of the Muslim 
League. It seems, they depend upon Hindustan to come to 
^ their help at any critical time. The question of economic 
self-sufficiency of Pakistan came to the forefront c/uring the 
Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations. Choudhri Khaliq-uz-2aman, 
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a high light of the Muslim League High Command comment- 
ing on this aspect of the question said : — 

“ When Mahatmaji doubted the economic sufficiency of 
the whole area claimed by the Lahore Resolution as disclosed 
by him in one of his letters to the Quaid-e-Azam he could sure- 
ly foresee that what he was conceding to his other brother 
will not and could not be a self-sufficient unit. Apart from 
the Muslim demand, it is in the interest of India itself that 
independent sovereign states in the Nortli-West and East, 
wlien formed should not only be economically self-sufficient 
but also otherwise contented. Any attempt to eat away ' 
larger slices of Hindu population from Muslim zones is 
bound to be looked upon with suspicion and distrust by 
Muslims when there is a large Muslim population willing and 
ready to be governed by powerful Hindu majorities in Hindu 
zones.” 

Ghoudhari Khaliq-uz-Zaman in his statement has con- 
fessed that Pakistan cannot be economically self-sufficient un- 
less some area of the Hindu zones is also attached to it. If one 
of the foremost leaders of the Muslim League thinks that- 
Pakistan without some outside help cannot have a sound 
economic footing, then no fux'ther arguments are needed to 
prove our contention that Pakistan will be an economic absur- 
dity. We know her resources are not enough, and if with 
these insufficient resources she will try to build a sound econo- 
mic structure, there will be chaos, and her whole administra- 
tion might be thrown out of gear. The supporters of Pakis- 
tan might say that they will seek the help of foreign finan- 
ciers, and will get enough money to develop the resources 
of their country. They'^ might succeed in this venture to some 
extent, but they will not achieve much success. Foreign 
investors will hesitate to invest their money in a country, of 
whose resources they are not very sure. And if some investors 
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come forward they in return will demand their pound of flesh 
by imposing impossible conditions. The result of all this 
njEnoeuvering will be, that Pakistan for a very long time to 
cone will remain attached to the apron strings of foreign 
finance. But if India remains united, all the burdens of 
Pakistan area will be shared by Hindustan, and Pakistan will 
enjoy the benefit of sharing all the resources of Hindustan, 
as is ^he case at present. It is, therefore, now time that the 
Pakis'anists should think and pause before they take a leap in 
the cark. They must understand fully the implications of 
diviskn of India. A vague, undefined, and economically 
unsouid Pakistan wall lead them to chaos, anarchy, and 
red run. As Dr. Shaukat-Ullah Ansari has brilliantly put 
it 

“ Hostile India on one side and Japan or Afghanistan 
or lussia on the other, the separated Pakistan is no match 
for aiy foreign invasion. It is bound to become a subject 
provnce of an Asiatic power. By partition India would be- 
comi again what it was at the time of the British annexation. 
Howthe British won the Battle of Arcot in the Deccan and 
Plass in Bengal would serve as an eye-opener to those %vho 
are deaming of partitioning India on religious lines. Hydar 
Ali ad Tipoo Sultan were crushed with Maratha help and 
the Mrathas were crushed with the help of the Muslims and' 
some f the Marathas themselves. Are we in the name of self- 

deterrination just as were done in Europe after the last W'ar 

to Balanize India, to create nothing but a jumble of weak 
.states hich will be a prey to outside force ? The separation 
of Buria and its consequences, inspite of the fact that Burma 
was reaving the fullest help of the British Empire, are too 
obviouto need comment. By separation instead of creating 
21 stronjAsiatic power we shall be creating a breeding ground 
for fres wars. The complexity of the relations between 
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Pnkistan and Hindustan concerning delimitation of boundaries, 
defence of borders, financial adjustments, intcr-commcrcc and 
communications, would afibrd ample scope for perpetual wai- 
farc. *TIic realities of the security question call for only ore 
answer — the unity of India.”*** 
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CHAPTER V 

The Congress and Pakistan 

W HATEVER Mr. Jinnah may say to the contrary it is now 
plain as a pik e staff that Pakistan can never come into exis- 
tence, without the consent and co-operation of other political 
parties in India. As far as the Hindu Mahasabha, and the- 
Shromani Akalidal, the most organized political party among 
the Sikhs, are concerned, there can be no compromise on the 
issue of Pakistan. As a matter of fact, amongst the Sikhs, 
there is none except the communists who is prepared to tole- 
rate Pakistan in any shape or form, and the communist Sikhs- 
cannot deliver the goods on behalf of their community. The 
Punjab is the corner-stone of; Pakistan, and Mr. Jinnah can 
never build his edifice of Pakistan without the consent or 
connivance of the Sikhs. Therein' lies the weakness of > his 
scheme. But the main political' party that counts in Indian 
^ political affairs is the Indian National Congress. No political 
settlement or constitutional scheme can ever succeed which 
has not the backing of the Indian National Congress. Who- 
does not know that the Govt, of India Act 1935, a most mis- 
chievous and retrograde creation of British Imperialism, failed 
simply because it failed to secure the support of the Indian 
National Congress. British diehard statesmen and diplomats, 
in England, and their henchmen in India tried to make it a 
success in spite of the opposition of the Congress, but to-day it. 
stands condemned by those very people who were loudest in. 
^ declaring it a masterpiece of British diplomacy. Similarly., 
Mr. Jinnah’s scheme of Pakistan can never take a concrete' 
shape unless it wins the support of th 
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on Pakistan can therefore be complete without a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Congress attitude towards this complicated 
problem. 

The All-India Muslim League passed its fateful resolu- 
tion on Pakikan in March 1940 in Lahore. The first authori- 
tative reaction of the Congress to the Pakistan proposal was 
made known to the people of this country immediately after 
when the Indian National Congress met in its Annual Session 
at Ramghar. In the main resolution of the Session which was 
moved by Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, we read the following about 
the communal problem vis-a-vis the division of India. 

“ The Congress is further of opinion that w'hile it will 
always be ready as it ever has been, to make every effort to 
secure communal harmony, no permanent solution is possible 
except through a constituent assembly, where the rights of all 
recognized minorities will be fully protected by agreement as 
far as possible, between the elected representatives of vanous 
majority and minority groups, or by arbitration if agreement 
is not reached on any point. Any alternative will lack 
finality. India’s constitution must be based on Independence, demo- 
cracy and national unity, and the Congress repudiates attempts to 
divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congress has 
always aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
opportunities of development are guaranteed to the group and 
the individual, and social injustice yields place to juster social 
order.” 

This attitude was further supported by the President of 
the session, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who in, the course of 
his presidential address raised his strong and powerful voice 
against division of India, when he said, Islam has now as 
great a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If Hinduism 
has been the religion of the people here for several thousands 
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■of years, Islam also has been their religion for a thousand 
years. Just as a Hindu can say with pride that he is an Indian 
and follows Hinduism, so also we can say with equal pride 
that we are Indians and follow Islam. I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled to 
say -with pride that he is an Indian and is following a religion 
of India, namely Christianity.” 

The next official pronouncement on the question of parti- 
tion of India was made by the Congress Working Committee 
during the Cripp’s negotiations. The Congress High Command 
is generally chory of entering into any controversy which 
might result in worsening the communal situation. Members 
of the Congress Working Committee, even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, generally prefer to keep silent on communal 
issues, unless fox'ced by circumstances to act otherwise. In 
their resolution on Cripp’s offer they had no option but to speak 
on the question of the vivisection of India, as Sir Stafford 
Cripp’s in his draft proposals had accepted the principle of 
the division of India, and had given the right of secession to 
those provinces which wanted to go out of the Indian Union. 
Consequently, while pronouncing its verdict on the Cripps 
proposals the Working Committee had to deal with this grave 
problem also, and here it is what it said, “ The acceptance 
beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro- 
vince is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian 
unity, and an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the provinces, and which may well lead to further 
difficulties in the way of Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to Indian 
freedom and unity, and any break in that unity, especially in 
the modern world, when people’s minds inevitably think in 
terms of ever larger federation, would be injurious to all con- 
cerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless, 
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Conpi-c^s, non-violciico has been the sheet anchor of all the 
activities of this great national organisation With this non- 
violent background it is easy to unde.rsiand the reluctance of 
the Congress to force any territorial unit to join the Union. 
The Congress v.-o\dd be proving false to all its jirofesdons of 
non-violence if it were to force the issue. 

B-at it seems the rank and file ofthc Congress were not 
satisfied with this attitude of the Working Committee. They 
wanted to clinch the issue, therefore, at the meeting of tlic 
.'Ml-Tndia Congress Committee held at Allahabad in April 
1942, the following resolution moved by Mr. Jagai Nnrain Lai 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

“ The A.I.G.C. is of the opinion that any proposal to 
disintegrate India by giving liberty to any component state or 
territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union or I-cderation 
will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of the difTcrent stales and provinces and the country 
as a avholc, and tnc Congress, therefore, cannot agree to any 
such proposal.” 

While giving permission to move the resolution the 
President, Maulana Abul Kalam, Azad opined that the resolution 
in no way contradicted the position taken up by the Working 
Committee at Delhi with regard to the question of the demand 
for partition of India made by the Muslim League and incorpo- 
rated in resolution dealing with Sir Stafford’s draft proposals. 
But passage of this resolution after the Delhi Resolution of the 
Working Committee created a confusion in the minds of a large 
number of people and they were, not sure whether in view of 
Mr. Jagat Narain Lai’s resolution the Delhi Resolution has 
lapsed or it still stood as the authoritative pronouncement of 
the Congress, Maulana Azad tried to clarify this point in the 
A. I. G. G. meeting at Allahabad But it seems, it did not 
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meet with the requirements of certain politicians. Consequently.' 
Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad wrote a letter to the-. 
Congress President on August 6, 1942, requesting for further 
clarification of this point. To this the Congress President. 
Maulana Azad, sent a reply on that very day in the course of' 
which he wrote : — 

“ It was made fully clear by Dr. Rajendra Prasad,. Panditr 
Nehru, and myself at the time, and I repeat it now that no . 
part of the Delhi resolution to which you refer has. in any way.- 
been affected or modified by any subsequent resolution of. the.- 
A. I. G. C. In fact the Delhi resolution was confirmed by the: 
A. I. C. G.” 

This view received further endorsement from P,£. Jawahar;- 
Lai Nehru. He not only supported Maulana Azad,. butdn a. 
way once again explained and clarified the Congress - ppsition ; 
regarding the division of India, when he wrote to.. Dr.. Abdul. 
Latif. 

‘Mt is hardly necessary for me to add anything;. to< 
Maulana Azad’s reply, which is fully authoritative. I . need 
only say, if I may venture to do so, that I wholly agree. .with. it.. 

The Congress, position in regard to the proposal to. divide : 
up India into two or more parts is that any suchi division .will, 
be exceedingly harmful to both parts, as well as to India as a . 
whole. I am personally convinced that probably our ■ Muslim ■ 
friends in the North-West of India will suffer most from such a., 
division. 

India, as it is, contains nearly all the important elements . 
and resources that can make her a strong and more or • less a 
self-sufficient nation. To cut her up ^vil^ be from the economic 
point of view, as -well as others, a fatal thing, breaking ,up^ that . 
natural economic unity and weakening each part. . 
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Tlie North will suffer most from this, because it is indus> 
trially not so advanced, nor does it contain some of llic essential 
raw materials that arc so necessary for a modern nation. 

There arc many other arguments against any division, 
but I need not go into them, as you arc ^vcll aware of them 
yourself. There arc, of course, also the scniimcntal, historical 
and psychological arguments, which, as you know, affect the 
people powerfully. 

It is for all these reasons that there is a very strong 
feeling amongst us, and, we believe, amongst vast numbers of 
people in India, against any division of India All these 
arguments are re-inforced by recent world history, and in fact 
by the course of the war itself.” 

In the course of the same, letter Pt. Nehru fiu'thcr 
elucidated the Congress point of view in the following words : — 

" Thus generally speaking, the Congress stands firmly for 
the unity of India and for a federation with a great deal of 
autonomy for the Units. For this objective it works. Neverthe- 
less, at Dellii it made it perfectly clear that if any territorial 
unit was emphaiicallji and dearly of the opinion that it should 
break'with the Indian Union, it should not be compelled to act 
contrary to its wishes. Naturally this would not be. welcomed 
by us, and it would inevitably depend on certain geographical 
and other factors. That decision of the Congress Working 
Committee stands, and nothing has been said or done to 
modify or vary it in any way. 

When Babu Jagat Narain Lai’s resolution came at the 
A. I. C. C. meeting at Allahabad, this was made perfectly 
clear by the Gongresss President, by me and others. The 
wording of that resolution expresses the general wish and policy 
of the Congress, which has been the basis of our constitution, 
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and working ever since the Congress, came into existence. 
There is nothing really new in it. This resolution does not in 
any way override the Delhi resolution of the Working 
'Committee. This is perfectly clear and beyond doubt.”*^ 

With Maulana Azad’s clarification and Pt. Jawahai* 
Lai’s elucidation, the stage was set for another friendly offer to 
the Muslim League. The All-India Congress Committee 
went a step further towards the solution of the communal 
problem, when in its resolution of the 8th August 1942, it 
<:onsented to the proposal of vesting residuary powers in 
territorial units. Says the resolution ; — 

“ The A. I G.G., therefore, repeats with all the emphasis 
the demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. 
•On the declaration of India’s independence, a provisional 
•Government will be formed and free India will become an ally 
of the united nations, sharing with them the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for 
freedom. The provisional government can only be formed 
by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in 
the country. It will thus be a composite government 
representative of all important sections of the people of India. 
Its primary functions must be to defend India and resist 
aggression with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces 
at its command, together with its allied powers, and to promote 
the well-being and progress of the workers in the fields and 
factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The provisional government will ivolve a 
scheme for a Constituent Assembly which will prep are a constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. This 
constitution according to the Congress vieWy should be a federal one, with 
the largest m-.asurc of autonomy for the federating units and with the 
residuary {wre.s resting in these units.*’ 

*1. Tl’c r.'ikistan Issue, pp. 117 — 119. 
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With the passage of this resolution, •which was followed 
by the arrest of Gandhiji and the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, another chapter of negotiations was closed 
till a new one was opened with the public offer of the formula 
now going by the name of Syt. C, Raj-Gopalacharia. During 
all this period, no attempt could be made by the Congi'css to 
solve the communal tangle, as practically all of its important 
leaders were behind the bars. Mr. Jinnah had an excellent 
opportunity during all this time to create an healthy atmos- 
phere for a solution of the communal problem. But he made 
the situation more difficult. By his utterances and ^vritings he 
added fuel to the fire. He not only did not take the initiative 
to arrive at any settlement of the communal problem with the 
other parties, but spurned and treated with scorn all attempts 
to find a way out of the impasse. It is an undeniable fact 
that not even once during the last nine or ten years did Mr. 
Jinnah take any initiative to bridge the gulf between the 
different communities of this sub-continent. The Congress 
approached him again and again, but only to receive repeated 
rebuffs from him. The Hindu Mahasabha contacted him, 
but only to be snubbed by him. The Liberals requested him 
but only to be ridiculed by him. And the Sikhs negotiated 
only to be disappointed by him. As a matter offacthehas 
not made one positive or constructive contribution towards 
the solution of the communal problem. But others who have 
the interest of their Motherland nearest to their heart could 
not sit quietly with folded hands. Unmindful of the obstacles 
placed in their way by Mr. Jinnah on one side, and the British 
bureaucracy on the other, they decided to make a new move 
which was unfolded before us in the form of Raj-Gopalacharia’s 
formula. This formula and the controversy to whicli it gave 
birth will engage our attention in the next few pages. 
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The background of Rajaji’s formula can be traced to 
his resignation from the Congress Working Committee in ApriF 
1942. He ^vas of the opinion then, as he is to-day that we must 
concede the Muslims the right of self-determination with all 
its consequences. He appealed to the Congress to satisfy the 
Muslim League’s claims and aspirations. But the Congress, 
found it difficult to go beyond declaring that : — 

“ The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom 
and unity, and any break in that unity, specially in the modern 
world when people’s minds inevitably think in terms of ever 
larger federation, would be injurious to all concerned and 
exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee can not think in terms of compelling the people in any 
territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their 
declared and established will.” 

But this did not satisfy Shri Raj Gopalacharia, and 
so he had to leave the Congress, and since then he has been 
making persistent efforts to bring about a rapprochment 
between the Congress and the Muslim League, and his formula 
was a part of that effort. As he himself has made it clear. 

“Since April 1942, I strove to find a just and acceptable 
solution which would bring the Muslim League and the Cong- 
ress together, and enable them jointly to assault the imperialist 
citadel. I have worked hard without fear or favour. I have 
tried to understand the case of the Muslims and the case of the 
Congress, and to be just to both the parties. This claim may 
not be accepted either by the Muslim League leader, or by the 
leaders of Hindu community. But I believe that impartial 
judges will see some justice in the claim.” 

It was in this spirit that Rajaji put forward his formula 
which we give below : — 

*1, Preface to “Gandbi-Jinnah Talks,” published by the Hinduslan 
Tiwft. 
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the formula had accepted the principle of partition of India. The 
Sikhs denounced it as they thought that the establishment of 
Pakistan would place them under the permanent communal domi- 
nation of Muslims. The Liberals disapproved of it, as it cut at 
the root of Indian unity. The Muslim League condemned it as 
it did not go far enough to meet their claim. The Congress- 
men out of their loyalty to Gandhiji kept quiet, though 
majority of them did not approve of the idea of the partition 
of India. The c.Ktcnt of heat that this formula generated 
in the political ferment of the country can be gauged by some 
of the statements issued by the leaders of different political 
parties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinha, the President of the Muslim League 
was probably most vehement in his denunciation of this 
formula. Speaking in a meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at Lahore he said : — 

“ I have made it clear that the procedure and method 
adopted is hardly conducive to friendly negotiations and the 
form is pure dictation, as it is not open to any modification. 
This is not calculated to lead to fruitful results or a resolution 
and a settlement of the problem which concerns the destiny, 
of a nation of hundred millions of Muslims and their posterity. 
Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a husk, maimed, 
mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan and thus trying to pass 
off having met our Pakistan Scheme, a Muslim demand.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s reactions to this formula were 
reflected in a statement issued by Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
who in the course of a statement declared : — 

‘‘ Gandhiji feelingly announced some time ago that 
India’s unity was his article of faith, and if Pakistan is to come 
it will come over his deadbody. The arch magician of 
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pi'oblem of minorities accentuate it and will not be in the 
interests of the Muslims themselves.” 

The Sikhs opposition to this i formula was reiterated in 
a resolution passed at a representative meeting of the Sikhs 
held at Amritsar on August 20,1944. The resolution on the 
subject says 

This Pantliic gathering emphatically condemns the 
Gandhi-Raja formula for communal settlement and rejects 
it because as a result of its enforcement, the Sikhs will be 
divided into two sections to be held in perpetual bondage. 
Further this formula which would vivisect the countrjr'' will 
undermine the unity and combined strength of the country' 
and create conditions of permanent disunity and anarchy 
in this land. This Panthic gathering further declares that 
no communal settlement reached without the previous 
consultation with and without the consent of the Sikhs will 
be binding on them.” 

Master Tara Singh, the veteran Sikh leader giving his 
support to the above resolution said : — 

“ The G. R. formula -was not acceptable to them as it 
would result in dividing the Punjab by putting 1 7 districts 
in the Pakistan and 12 districts w'itli Plindusian. This would 
place the Sikhs under the perpetual slavery of the two, namely 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans. That, he asserted, the 
Sikhs did not want. The Sikhs also w'anted political power. 
The Hindus did not want the division of India because it suited 
them to maintain their power in the centre. Mr. Jitmah 
was now trying to placate the Sikhs by offering them what 
he described better terms.” The Sikhs would icfu-’C to 
live on any body’s charity.” 

But undaunted and unmoved by this opposition Gandiujt 
and Shri Raj Gopalacharia decided to negotiate with Mr. 
Jtnnah, because in Gandhiji’s own words ; — 
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“It Ns-as a contribution from two life servants of the 
\atlon towards the solution of the commitnal tangle which 
las hitherto defied solution. It was an open invitation to 
ill parties to apply their minds to the solution. The Rajaji’s 
brmula is intended as a help to all lovers of the country. 
it is the best we could conceive, but it is open to amendment 
IS it is open to rejection or acceptance.”*^ 

It was in this spirit of sciwice that Gandhiji inspitc of 
vehement opposition from many quarters started his negotia- 
tions with Mr. Jinnah. A thorough pcnisnl of Gandhi-Jinnah 
correspondence leads one to the conclusion that when Gandhiji 
was acting in a spirit of accommodation Mr. Jinnah was 
acting in a spirit of barg.aining. Not once during the negotia- 
tions did he show any spirit of accommodation or compromise. 
He wanted Gandhiji to make certain commitments without 
committing himself in any way. That c.\plains one of the 
reasons for the break-down of the negotiations. Before 
thrashing in detail the various issues raised and discussed, 
let us examine the main difTcrcnces between the two leaders 
as revealed in their correspondence. 

According to Gandhiji : — 

1. Joint front for the independence of both Hindus 
■ and Muslims. Immediate unity for freedom in return for 
future exercise of the right of partition. 

2. The exercise of the right of partition to be put to 
the test of the peoples will be through a plebiscite. A vast mass 
of congressmen doubt if the majority of the Muslims really 
wants partition. 

i 

3. To insure that just boundaries emerge out of the 
plebiscite of the entire people. Thus if the Muslim majority 
has its way the minorities too will have their way. 

*1. Gandhiji’s statement dated July 30, 19(14. 
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4. Previous agreement that the matters of common 
interest will be administered by mutual agreement. If the 
brother is so unreasonable as to demand partition, obtain a 
previous guarantee that he will not run riot. 

According to Mr. Jinnah — • 

1 . Acceptance of the right of complete independence 
of Muslim India, i, e. the right to form an independent 
sovereign state. 

2. Recognition of the above right to form the basis' 
of a joint front between the Congress and the League for winning 
freedom both for Pakistan and Hindustan through their joint 
efforts. 

3. Boundaries between the two states to be settled by 
mutual agreement. 

4. Two separate constitution-making bodies to draft 
the constitution of the two states. 

5. Future relations between the two states to be defined 
by treaties between them as between two independent states. 
The main points of cleavage between the two leaders were 
the following : — 

1 . Right of selfs-determination. 

2. Pakistan — before freedom or after. 

3. Plebiscite, 

4. Are Hindus and Muslims two nations ? 

5. What are to be the boundaries of Pakistan and 
Hindustan ? 

, Right of self-determination : — 

One point, which has been repeatedly stressed by the 
supporters of Pakistan, and which found enough prominence 
during the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, is that the principle of the 
right of self-determination gives the Mussalmans the right to 
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form independent states. It ^vas this point on which Mr. 
Jinnah put special emphasis before Gandhiji. Wlicn in one 
of his Icttere he wrote : — 

“ It seems to me that you arc labouring under some 
misconception of the real meaning of (he word ‘ self-determina- 
tion.’ We claim the right of self-determination as a nation 
and not as a territorial unit and that we arc entitled to 
e.xercisc our inherent right as a Muslim nation \v'hich is our 
birth right.” 

Seemingly Mr. Jinnah’s demand of Pakistan is based on 
the right of self-determination. But there seems to be, a world 
of difference between his conception of self-determination and 
that of the Congress. Right of sclf-dctcrmijiation is essentially 
a democratic process. Though in political affairs, specially 
national and international matters, it is generally exercised by a 
community or a nation, yet it envisages the right of every 
individual to exercise his free and unfettered will to choose his- 
own form of govenment. E. H. Carr in his thesis on the , 

‘ Future of Nations,’ explaining the right of self-determination 
says ; — 

“ The principal of self-determination strictly defined 
requires that a group of people of reasonable size desirous of 
constituting a state should be allowed to constitute a state. 

But this proposition as enunciated in the 19th century, 
more often took the form that a ‘nation’ had the right to- 
constitute a state.” 

* Explaining it further, Carr says ; — 

“ The recognition of the right of self-determination for 
nations thus involves the question, what nations ? And this 
question requires not a theoretical general answer but parti- 
cular answers based on the facts of particular cases. In the 
last resort the only rights arc the rights of men.' In order to^ 
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assert the right of a nation to self-determination, we must 
first inquire in what sense the men on whose behalf the claim 
is made are a nation, and ^vhat kind of rights they want to 
claim. The problem is one of great difficulty and of immense 
practical importance.”*^ 

According to Carr’s definition of the right of self-deter- 
mination, the only rights to be taken into consideration are 
the rights of men. And what are those rights ? Freedom of 
•expression of opinion is one of the fundamental rights of man, 
and no state has a right to exist which deprives the people of 
this basic right of citizenship. Viewed from this point of view, 
the Congress accepted the Muslim’s right of self-determination 
long ago, when in its Delhi Resolution of April 1942 it 
•declared : — 

“ The Committee can not think in terms of compelling 
the people in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union 
against their declared and established will.” 

It was in the light of this declaration by the Congress that 
Gandhiji suggested to Mr. Jinnah that predominantly Muslim 
areas can exercise their right of separation if the majority of 
the inhabitants of that area declare in favour of separation 
through plebiscite. But Mr. Jinnah would not agree to it. His 
conception of the right of self-determination is wholly different 
im that of the Congress. While Gandhiji and the 

want the Muslims to play an active part in shaping 

•the future constitution of India, Mr. Jinnah merely wants them 
to become passive pawns in the game of power politics. The 
Muslim League has made a great show of the principle 
>of the right of self-determination. Mr. Jinnah says that the 
Muslims claim this right as a nation and not as a territorial 
unit. This is simply begging the question. The Muslims want 
.the right of self-determination to form a sovereign state, and 
*1. E. H. Carr, ‘ the Future of Rations, ’ p. 21. 
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one of the arguments they put forward is that they are numeri- 
cally in majority in certain parts of the country and, therefore, 
they have a right to form those states into independent sover- 
eign states. They would not have dared to put forward this 
claim of self-determination if the Muslims had been scattered 
all over the country without numerical majority in any 
province. We have the depressed classes amidst us. They 
are no less than eighty millions, almost the size of the Muslim 
community, and yet they have not put forward such a claim. 
In the Punjab, the Sikhs also claim that they are a nation. 
This claim has been rejected by the Muslims, and one of the 
reasons given is that the Sikhs are not in majority in any part 
of the province. It is, therefore, absurd to say that the 
Muslims claim the right of self-determination only because 
they are a nation and not as a territorial unit. It is simply 
playing fast and loose with the principle of self-determination. 
M. Stalin to-day is probably the greatest exponent of the right of 
self-determination for the nations. He has not only preached 
but practised also. Let us see what he says : — 

A nation is formed only as a result of lengthy and 
systematic intercourse, as a result of the fact that people live 
together from generation to generation. But people can not 
live together for lengthy periods unless they have a common 
territory, Englishmen and Americans oiiginally inhabited the 
same territory England, and constituted one nation. Latei*, one 
section of the English emigrated from England to a new terri- 
tory, America, and here in the new territory, in the course of 
the time, came to form the new American nation. Difference 
of territory led to the formation of different nations. Thus 
community, of territory is one of the characteristic features of a 
nation. 

It is, therefore, as plain as a pike staff that the right of 
*<•1. M. Stalin — “ Marxism and the Question of Nationalities p, 5, 
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self-determination can be granted to a community constiluting 
a territorial unit. But the right of self-determination, for a 
community or a nation implies the right of every »*v.d^al 
constituting that nation to express his or her voice i 
governance of his or her country. In other words, there shou ■ 
le a free plebiscite to implement the right of 
But it is this very test that the Muslim League wants to _ 

Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League are leamng on broKn 

reeds when they oppose the demand for plebiscite, The 
Hindustan Times has put it rightly when it says 

“ The Muslim League Resolution has not been at any ti^ 
or any form affirmed by the people on whose behalf 
for separation is made. The League 

opinion, but this particular demand is too big a chang 

aLpted without expressly.putting the question precsdy^ 

by itself to the people, and obtaining their 

thereto. Even if a majority of Muslims throughout 

toil it would not be fair to assume that the majority ol tn 

people of the area to be delimited accordingTo the ^ ^ 

Solution demanded. The demand should be ^ ,r 

- .ported by the majority of the people living m that regio 

But Mr. Jinnah is opposed to it. He wants 
self-determination for the Muslims but would not * 
exercise that right by a free plebiscite. Gandhq. and ^ 

Congress gave that right “ X’ Jfonah dated 

repeated it again, when m his letter to m j 

24th September 1944 he wrote : 

“ Differing from you on the general basis, I 

A tr. the Hnneress and the country the acceptance o 
recommend to the oongre s « Muslim League 

the claim for separation contained m the Mu*m Lej 

Resolution of Lahore of 1 940 on the basis and on the 


terms : — 
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The areas should be demarcated by a commission approved 
by the Congress and the League. The wishes of the inhabitants 
vf the areas demarcated should be ascertained through the vote of the 
‘adult population of the areas or through some equivalent method. If 
■the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agreed that these 
areas shall form a separate state as soon as possible after India 
is free from foreign domination and can, therefore, be consti- 
tuted into two sovereign independent states.” 

This offer was rejected by Mr. Jinnah. In his view the 
non- Muslims have no right to have any say in the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. He has repeatedly said, that the state of 
Pakistan will be founded on freedom and democracy, and yet 
he wants to disfranchise the non- Muslims from the very beginn- 
ing. How does he expect the non-Muslims to have any trust or 
confidence in the Muslims, when the beginning of the new 
state of Pakistan is to be made with a very great initial dis- 
advantage to them. With this attitude of his Mr. Jinnah has 
banged, bolted and barred the door to any compromise. Not 
to say of non-Muslims, Mr, Jinnah is not prepared even to trust 
his own co-religionists. He is opposed to the very idea of 
plebiscite thus destroying the very basis of a free and demo- 
cratic constitution. He knows it well that the majority of the 
Valiant Pathans of the Frontier would never accept Pakistan. 
He is also conscious of the fact that the support of the Punjab 
Mussalmans is a doubtful proposition. In Bengal also he is not 
sure of a solid backing. He also realises that the nationalist 
Muslims, Red Shirts, Jamiat-ul-UIema, Ahrars, Shias, Momins, 
and many other groups amongst the Muslims are opposed to 
the idea of Pakistan. In the light of these irrefutable facts, 
Mr Jinnah’s opposition to plebiscite is quite understandable. 
But then let him not talk of self-determination. The funda- 
mental basis ot self-determinatian for a community or a 
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nation is the right of every eitizen to exercise his or her 
free and unfettered will to choose the form of government he 
or she likes. Mr. Jinnah is not prepared to give this right to 
the people, while Gandhiji and the Congress can not think 
of any political arrangement in which even a single citizen is. 
deprived of his right to have his say in the formation of the- 
government. It w'as foi5 this very reason that they have been 
advocating the formation of a Constituent Assembly. Gandhiji 
could not put his case more forcefully when he said ; — 

‘‘ The rule of majoiity does not mean that it should 
suppress the opinion of even an individual if it is sound. An 
individual’s opinion should have greater weight than the opinion 
of many, if that opinion is sound on merits. That is my view 
of real democracy 

Obviously, this is not Mr. Jinnah’s conception of demo- 
cracy. Hence the deadlock. 

2. PAIilSTAN— BEFORE OR AFTER FREEDOM. 

Is the Pakistan issue to be decided before India is free, 
or after? This question w^as hanging fire throughout the 
Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations. While Gandhiji was of the opinion 
that the issue of communal settlement could be, and should be 
decided, after British power from India has been totally ^vith- 
drawn, Mr. Jinnah was throughout emphatic that this question 
must be decided immediately. He was prepared to lend his 
support to the fight for freedom on the explicit condition that, 
not only the Congress should accept the Muslims right of 
separation, but should help them in forming and establishing 
two different independent states, and that too on the conditions 
to be laid down 'by the Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah could 
never realise that the Congress could only be induced to 
support his demand for Pakistan on the condition that joint 
*1. Gandhiji’ s statement dated 28th September 1914, 
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effort to secure freedom for India is to be the pre-requisite of 
any recognition of the right of sclf-dclcnnination. Shri Raj 
Gopalacharia made it clear, when in his formula he laid down 
the following conditions : — 

1. “ Subject to the terms set out below as regards the 
constitution for free India, the Muslim League endorses the 
Indian demand for independence and will co-operate with the 
Congress in the formation of a provisional interim government 
for the transitional period. 

2. These terms shall be binding only in ease of transfer 
by Britain of full power and responsibility for the governance of 
India. ” 

The reason why Shri Raj Gopalacharia incorporated 
these terms in his formula, were explained by him in the course 
of an interview at Madras on July 19, after the breakdown of 
his personal negotiations with Mr. Jinnah. To a question t 
“ Will your offer be exploited to the disadvantage of the Hindu 
community without a settlement being made ? ” Rajaji said 

“ This question aiises out of the fact that the nature of the 
problem has not been clearly understood. The offer we have 
made is not for any change in the administrative arrangements- 
under the British rule. Had this been the ease, Mr. Jinnah 
could, with the assistance of British Government, exploit our 
offer. What the League has asked for is independent sovereign 
status for a certain tract of the country wherein the Muslims 
are in a majority in contiguous areas. It is this we have 
offered to the Muslim League. If it docs not ripen into 
settlement we shall remain where we are. If British control 
continues, and our status is one of subjection, there is no 
question of partition. United we shall stand in subjection. 
All divisions can only be then Provincial divisions. Our 
proposals can not be then exploited, for any purpose 
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-detrimental to the interests of the country. You put this ques- 
tion because in the past, offers in respect of questions like 
separate electorates, separation of provinces and the like, ■were 
-exploited. There was then no question of freedom from British 
•control and this kind of exploitation ^vas possible.” 

But it seems that Mr. Jinnah is determined to impede 
■country’s progress to\vards freedom unless the Congress is 
prepared to aceept his conditions. He does not seem to be 
interested in India’s freedom. It looks rather strange that 
■while on one hand Mr. Jinnah has stated that there could be 
no freedom for Hindustan or Pakistan unless the British pOAver 
is wthdraNvn from India, yet he is not prepared to oust the 
foreign power unless his demand for Pakistan is conceded. His 
slogan of ‘divide and quit’, raised by him at the Annual 
Session of the Muslim League held at Karachi shows the real 
trend of his mind. He wants the British Government to first 
-divide India and then quit. In other rvords, if there is 
no chance of the establishment of Pakistan, he would like tlie 
present state of affairs to continue. He has not minced matters 
in this respect. In the course of a statement issued by him, 
criticising Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s cable to Lord Wavell, he 
said : — 

" Muslim India will not accept any attempt to change 
the present constitution in any way which would directly or 
indirectly be on the basis of United India. 1 he question of 
Pakistan is the first and the foremost issue to be decided preli- 
minary to any consideration or the framing of any future 
constitution.”*^ 

But this contention of Mr. Jinnah was not acceptable 
to Gandhiji, and is not acceptable to the nationalist opinion 
either. Both Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah explain their points 
*1. !Mr. Jinnab’s statement issued On April 2, lS'-f5 
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of view in the course of their correspondence. Mr. Jinnah 
wrote to Gandhiji on 10-9-44 : — 

“ I think you realize, and will admit that the settlement 
of the Hindu-Muslim question is the foremost and major 
hurdle, and unless the representatives of these two nations 
(Hindus and Mussalmans) put their heads together how is one 
to make any headway with it.” 

To this Gandhiji’s reply was : — , 

“ My life mission has been Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
I want for its own sake, but which is not to be achieved 
without the foreign ruling power being ousted. Hence the 
first condition for the exercise of the right of self-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the 
parties and groups composing India. If such joint action is 
unfortunately impossible, then too I must fight with the assis- 
tance of such elements as can be brought together.”*! 

But Mr. Jinnah will have no truck with such a proposal, 
and therefore he replied back : — 

" This in my opinion is, as I have repeatedly said, putting 
the cart before the horse, and is generally opposed to the policy 
and the declaration of the All-India Muslim League.” 

The views of these two leaders represent two different 
currents of thought in Indian politics. They are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Hence no solution of the problem. ■ 

3. Are the Hindus and the Muslims two nations ? 

The main point at issue between Mr. Jinnah and nation- 
.alist opinion has been and still continues to be the ' two-nation 
theory.’ Mr. Jinnah and the' Muslim League have lately 
propounded the theory that the Hindus and the Muslims are 
two nations and that there is nothing common between the 
two. It is an irony of fate that Mr. Jinnah, who was once 

"1. Gandhiji’s letter to Mr. Jinnah dated 11-9-44. 

■^'2. Mr. Jinnah’ s letter t o Gandhiji d/ 11-9-44. • 
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the greatest exponent of one-nation theoryj and who had 
believed, that any distinction between the Hindus and Muslims 
in politics must go, is today the standard-bearer of the two- 
nation theory. Mr. Jinnah’s view.s on the communal question 
were radically different in 1919 from what they are to-day. 
His evidence before the Joint Select Committee appointed 
by Parliament in 1919 indicates the change that has come in 
his ovUook. In the report of his evidence before this 
Committee we find the following illuminating vie’vs : — 

Q, You said that you spohe from the point of view of 
India. Do you speak really as an Indian Nationalist ? 

A. I do. 

Q_. Holding that view, do )ou contemplate the early 
disappearance of separate ccmmunal representation of the 
Mohammadan community ? 

A. I think so. 

Q.. That is to say, at the earliest possible moment you 
wish to do arvay in political life with any distinction between 
Mohammadans and Hindus ? 

A. Yes, nothing will please me more than when tli.st 
day comes.’^ 

And yet Mr. Jinnah insists on the acceptance of his 
two-nation theory. What an unbridgable gulf separates him 
and his followers from the rest of their countrymen can be 
gauged by going through his correspondence with Gandhiji? 
Is'lr. Jinnah’s main contention was that Hindus and Muslims 
were two diflerent nations because they have different religion 
and different culture. How far acceptance of a particular 
religion can form the basis of a sepai’ate nation is a debatable 
point. Nowhere in the world has religion been accepted 
the basis of a nation. There is probably no country 
in the world, where people belonging to different religions do 
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not «xistj and yet, nowhere except in this unfortunate land 
division of the countiy is demanded on the basis of religion. 
If Mr. Jinnah’s contention be accepted the people of the 
countries like Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan be consid- 
ered as members of one nation, because they all profess one 
religion. Similarly, the inhabitants o; ..uuauics I'/ftb 
Christianity as the chief religion should constitute one single 
nation. But the stark reality is that they arc not. •They 
have the same rivalries, and jealousies amongst thcmselve.s 
as the peoples of two dilTcrcnt nations. As a matter of iacl 
when the occasion arises, they are even prepared to cut each 
other’s diroat. Therefore there could not be anything more 
absurd and illogical than to say that religion should be 
considered the basis of one’s nationality, Russia has been 
put forward as a model by the champions of the two-nation 
theory. But they forget that religion lias no place in tl'ic 
present-day Russia. Dificrent nationalities in Russia have 
been accepted not because the people of these nationalitich 
belong to different religions but for some other reasons. It 
has been said that Muslim culture and customs arc different 
Irorn those of the Hindus. But is it not a fact that Muslirris 
of different provinces have different customs and traditions ? 
Surely, there is nothing common between a Muslim Pathan 
of the N.“W. F. P. and a Mohammadan of Bengal except 
religion. Therefore, Mr. Jinnali’s contention is inconsistent 
and illogical. His views are not shared- even -by. his -co- 
religionists, Thus Dr, Shaukat'Ullah Ansari in his book 
‘ Pakistan — the Problem of India,’ says : — 

“ The assumption underlying the League attitude 
seems to be that all who belong to a religious group whether 
by the accident of birth or by the fact of choice, must,. Because 
of their common religious faith also hold’ the same political 
opinions about the form of government or structure of socle?)- 
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they v/i:,h to have. This assumption is without any ba.s.is. 
Almost all the peoples of Europe arc Christian by faith, but 
political and economic conflicts there are more virulent than 
.in any other continent. The Arabs aic Muslims like the 
Turks, but they did not hesitate to co-operate with the Bri- 
tishers who are Christians to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
iReligioas confirmity is one thing, identity cf economic and 
.political interests is anolher.”*i 

Clarifying his point of view further Dr. Ansari says : — 

“ Can it be said that the so-called constituent units of 
Pakistan really desire a union ? The north-west region is 
-undoubtedly an extensive tract, but apart from this and a 
common religion of majority of the inhabitants there is nothing 
that is common. There are at least five distinct and separate 
iahguciges spoken within this area ; and historically it can 
iiardly be claimed that as a territorial unit it has ever been 
one unit detached from the rest of India. Those ^vho will 
constitute this state, the Sikhs, the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Patlians, the Punjabis; the Baluchis, » the Sindhis and- the 
Kashmiris have more bitter memories of each others’ dealings, 
in the not very distant past than what perhaps exist in any 
other part of the country. ' More recently the spirit of pro- 
vincialism has lyeen significantly strong, as may be noticed 
/rom the tesentrneht in '^nd, Bahawalpur, Kashmir and the 
N.-V'/.F.P. against the Punjab on account of its dominating 
representation in their sei'vices to the detriment of their own 
people, in the same way as at one time the Punjab resented 

the prepondertfnee- bf the Bengali element in their servi- 

— .... 

ces. ^ - 

• ■ .'Cogent, and -corivincing. arguments advanced, by Dr. 
Ansari smash the basis of two-nations theory. • We must admit 

• ‘ ^1. S. Atisifi. ■ “Pakisfcan the Problem of India,” page 5?. 

*■2. S, Aneart “Pakistan and the Problem ot India,” page 03. 
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that' India as constiuilod at prc'Cnl Is one disunoi nation, atyl 
any attempt to divide India will ]>io\c mo<.t (Jetrinn'inal 

to the best interests ol the inhabitant'! of tbiis an.eient land. 
Before conclndin^:j consideration of tbn point '.•:f ^'.■onl^! hTc 
to place before tb.c readers the refreninn)' .and ilhnninatlinj; 
views of Sir Snltan AInnad, a foiincr inember oi the Viceroy’:} 
Executive Council. S.avs Sir .Sultan : — 


“ It is slrane;c that Hindu-Muslirn ttinly should be 
to pieces in spile of the existence of so many common points 
between the Hindus and the Muslim;:. Tt should h.avc be n 
our dut"/ to use these points for bro.atlcninsj the basis ofnnity. 
A common cultural heritage in music ajul literature, ’v.inting 
and architecture, was not the only trca:an‘c becp'.eath.cd to us. 
A common political destiny too was evolved as the Hindvia 
and the Muslims fought together in n>any a battle, Jr. social 
life, again the traditions and practices of the two romnmnitp.'s 
were interwoven one with the other. Common wn^s of life 
were already in evidence even as early as the d.ays of the 
Emperor Babar, who facetiously described them as ‘‘ ITindiis- 
tani ways,” in which both Hindu and Muslim traits were 
found freely mixed up. Tlicn came the Urdu langu.igc 
beginning as the language of the Canip. Even in icligion, i;i 
those days, the most cherished ol all things, ilic two infinencgcl 
each other. The Muslim gave a new turn and a new tinge 
to the religion of the mass of Hindus ; bis own in Unm look on 
an Indian complexion. This change, -v/as noted by his ultra- 
montane co-religionists.”*^ 


\ 


BOUNDARIES OF >?AK}:STAN. • 

What arc going to be the boundaries of Pakistan ? This 
is probably the most controversial aspect of the v/bolc problem. 

'rl. Sir Su'tan Ahmad “At Treaty between India and the Unii'ccl 
Kingdom.” pages GO-61. 
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Even some of the non-Muslim supporters of Pakistan have 
repeatedly asked this question. They ^vant a clarification of 
this point before they can extend their unqualified support to the 
Muslim League. But the reply given by Mr. Jinnah, and the 
position explained by some of tlie leadei'S of the Muslim League 
has convinced nobody. It has rather placed in an awkward 
position persons like Shri Raj Gopalacharia, They are pre- 
pared to accede to the demand of the Muslim League 
that the Muslim majority areas be constituted into a sovereign 
state, but they hesitate to lend support to the extra territorial 
ambitions of the Muslim League. 

Let us examine this question objectively.' According to 
the Lahore resolution of the Mu.slim League, "geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted with such territorial readjustments as may 
be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majority as in the north-western and eastern 
TTones of India, should be grouped to constitute independent 
states, in which the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign.” 

The Muslim League Resolution lays stress on two points, 
x^amely : " GeograpIiTcally contiguous units, and the areas 
id which the Muslims arc numerically in a majority.” Both 
ihese points remained ambiguous and undefined till Shri 
"jgopalacharia through his formula forced Mr. Jianah 
to come out with his conception of the Pakistan boundaries. 
Ajs Gandhiji rightly put it, “ the Lahore Resolution is 
indefinite. Rajaji has taken from it the substance and given 
if a shape.” It was therefore, for the first time during the 
•Gandhi-Jinnah talks, that the question of demarcation of 
boundaries came to the forefront. Mr. Jinnah in his letter 
dated 10-9'44, asked Gandhiji, who will appoint the 
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commission for the demarcatioit of boundaries, and who 
will give effect to their findings. And also what docs Gandhiji 
mean by ‘absolute majority’. Gandhiji in his reply stated 
that the commission will be appointed by the provisional 
government, and ‘absolute majority’ means a clear majority 
over non-Muslim elements as in Sind, Baluchistan, or the 
Frontier Province. But Mr. Jinnah was i\ot prepared to 
accept this proposition and therefore he wrote back on 
25-9-44, that if Gandhij”s contention is accepted, “ the 
present boundaries of" these provinces would be maimed and 
mutilated beyond redemption and leave us only the husk.” 
It is clear that Mr. Jinnah wants the present administrative 
boundaries to continue. But this position can never be 
accepted by any sane and sensible person. Since the Lahore 
Resolution is vague on this point, to facilitate discussion and 
decision on the subject Rajaji gave it a concrete shape in his 
formula when he declared 

“ After the termination of the war, a commission shall 
be appointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the north- 
west and east of India, where the Muslim population is in 
absolute majority.” 

Now this is the most just and equitable solution of the 
problem. Mr. Jinnah can demand the separation of only 
those areas where the Muslims are in a majority but by no 
stretch of imagination, and by no twisting and torturing of 
arguments can he force non-Muslims to remain in Pakistan 
if they choose to go out of it. Fortunately in the Punjab 
and Bengal there are certain districts which are geographically 
almost Contiguous and have a non-Muslim majority. There 
is no reason whatsoever why the people of these districts 
be forced to remain in Pakistan. And there is no 
doubt that if the fifteen districts of Bengal and thirteen 
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districts of tile Punjab ^\•ith non-2^Iuslim majority go out, Pakis- 
tan would be deprived of the most useful and fertile territory. 
Mr. Jinnah is perfectly right when he says . that if Rajajfs 
formula is accepted there would remain, *a shadow and a 
husk, maimed, mutilated and a motli-eaten Pakistan.’ But 
he must blame himself for the situation. He can, on no account, 
be allowed to gixib tlic territor}' in \vhich the Aluslims have 
no majority. As a matter of fact Mr. Jinnah is going beyond 
the scope of the Lahore Resolution in demanding the acquisi- 
tion of non-Muslim areas — the Lahore Resolution clearly 
lays down that only those ai-eas be made, 'sovereign and inde- 
pendent states’ where the Muslims arc numerically in a 
majority. But IMr. Jinnah is going beyond this. Let Iiim 
realise that whatever may happen he tvill never be allowed 
to acquire those districts of Bengal and tlie Punjab where 
the non-^fuslims ai'c in a majority. 

In tills connection it \rill not be out of place to provide 
tlic readers the opinion of Dr. B.jR. Ambedkar, -a member 
of the kticeroy’s Executive Council, than ivhom no one else 
has applied scientific and dispassionate thought to the Pakistan 
roblem. In the coui^e of his comment on the breakdown 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks, he put some very- pertinent questions 
j Mr. Jinnah. They are : — 

“ WTat do the ^\■o^ds 'subject to such territorial adjust- 
• ents as may^ be necessaiw’ which occur in the Lahore Resolu- 
mean? "What were the territorial adjustments the League 
-.d in mind ? ’iNTiat does tlie word 'finally’ -which occur in the 
last part of the Lahore Resolution mean ? Did the League 
contemplate a transition period in -which Pakistan will not be 
an independent and sovereign state ? if Air. Jinnah s proposal 
is that the boundaries of Eastern and 'W^estem Pakistan are to be 
tlie present administrative boundaries, -tvill he allow UjO 
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scheduled castes (or if I may say so, the non-Muslims in Bengal 
and the Punjab) to determine by a plebiscite whether they 
wish to be included in Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan, and whethes 
Mr. Jinnah would be prepared to abide by the results of the 
plebiscite of the non-Muslim elements in the Punjab and 
Bengal ? Does Mr, Jinnah want a corridor running through 
the United Provinces and Bihar to connect up Eastern Pakistait 
with Western Pakistan ? It would have been a great gain 
if a straight question had been put to Mr. Jinnah and an. 
unequivocal answer obtained.”*^ 

While considering Dr. Ambedkar’s questionnaire we 
must not forget that only a short time ago he was a powerful 
champion of Pakistan. If even he finds fault with Mr. Jinnah’s 
stand, it means that there is something radically wrong with 
Mr. Jinnah’s ideology. For Mr. Jinnah there is only one 
alternative. Either he should accept ’ the maimed and 
mutilated’ Pakistan as he calls it, or he must give up his- 
demand for separation. Pakistan of his dream and conception 
can never come into being whatever may happen. It 
is for Mr. Jinnah to decide and choose. It is difficult 
to convince Mr. Jinnah of the futility of stand that 
he has taken. He refuses to admit that no possible modifi- 
cation of provincial boundaries can solve the problem of minori- 
ties. Let him ponder over the matter calmly, and he will find 
that his Pakistan will not solve the communal problem of India. 
If he refuses to hear his own countrymen, he should try to 
understand what others say about his scheme of Partition of 
India. Says Mr. Alfred Gobbon, in his thesis on “ National 
self-deter mi nation . ” 

“ No possible modification of provincial boundaries, how- 
ever, can eliminate the problem of minorities. The establish- 

*1. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s statement, dated October -i, 
isssned from Bombay. 
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nicnt of Pakistan would still leave some 18,} million Muslims 
in Hindu territory, and \vould also place an appreciable number 
of Hindus under Muslim rule. The only lasting solution, it 
has been said, is their transfer ; but if such a policy is conceiva- 
ble in parts of Europe, it is out of the question with the far 
greater numbers involved in India. Another danger in the path 
of self-determination inside India is irredentism. The fact 
must lae faced that even on a provincial basis national homo- 
geneity is not attainable in India. This is not a purely negative 
conclusion : it has one very important positive implication. 
If the establishment of more or less united nation — states’ which 
is the main justification for the partition of India is to separate 
sovereign states, is not in fact going to be achieved by it, then 
the case for partition becomes distinctly weaker.”*^ 

PLEBISCITE 

Tlie question of plebiscite was another important hurdle 
which Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah failed to cross during their 
negotiations. There were fundamental diJferences between 
the viewpoints of the two leaders. 

1 . Whether plebiscite is to be held before India is free 
or after. 

2. Whether only the Muslims are to be entitled to take 
part in it or the non- Muslims also. 

Regarding the first point Gandhiji was of the opinion 
that “ the form of the plebiscite and franchise must be left 
to be decided by the provisional interim government 
unless we decide it now.” Mr. Jinnah on the other 
hand maintained and still maintains that this issue should 
be decided immediately. As he put it in his letter to Gandhiji 
dated 25-9-44 “ you say that if the vote is in favour of separa- 
tion they shall be allowed to form a separate state as soon as 
Alfred Oobbon — “National self determioation,” p. 128. 
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possible after India is free from foreign romination. Whereas 
we propose we should come to a complete settlement of our 
own immediately and by our united front and efforts to do 
everything in our power to secure the freedom and independ- 
ence of the peoples of India on the basis of Palcistan and 
Hindustan.” 

It should be noted that no^vhere in his letter, or as a 
matter of fact, during the whole negotiations did Mr. Jinnah 
ever mention the word plebiscite. He is totally opposed to it. 
He wants the Congress to recognise the All-India Muslim 
League as the only representative body of the Mussalmans 
of India, and Muslim League’s demand for partition ’ce 
accepted immediately as a demand of the entire Muslim nation . 
But Gandhiji could not accept it, and as he justly put it, “ the 
first condition for the exercise of the right of self-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint action of all 
parties and groups composing India.” It clearly means that 
in Gandhiji’s opinion the question of plebiscite is to be decided 
after the foreign power has withdrawn. These two points of 
view were opposed to each other and therefore there could not 
be any agreement. 

The second point in dispute was whether the non-Muslims 
have a right to participate in plebiscite or not. Gandhiji 
was of the opinion that plebiscite should be of the 
entire adult population. He was perfectly right when he 
said, " the League is by far the more representative of Muslim 
opinion, but I can not despise the others by simply saying that 
they have no Muslim backing. What does it matter if they 
have no more Muslim backing if the opinion represented by a 
single Muslim, or by a body of Muslims whom you can count 
on your fingers is intrinsically sound ? The way of approaching 
a question is not to examine the numerical strength of those 
behind the opinion, but to examine the soundness of the 
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opinion on merits or else wc will never reach a solution, and if 
we reach one, it tvill be a blind solution simply because it is tite 
wisit of the largest body,’ If the largest body goes wrong it is 
up to me to say yon are wrong and not to submit. The rule of 
majority docs not mean that it should suppress die opinion of 
even an inditddual, if it is sound. And an individuaPs opinion 
should have greater weight than the opinion of many, if that 
opinion is sound on merits. That is my view of real democracy.'' 

Gandhiji clarified his position further in the course of an 
interview gi\’en to Slewcrt Gilder of the News Chronicle 
\Slien Mr. Gilder put him a straight question, ''if 3.1r. 
Jinnah agreed to your view of dhdsion. but insisted there 
should be no plebiscite, or a plebiscite in \vhich only the 
Muslims would vote, would you settle on tliis issue ? Never" 
replied Gandiji. “ How could I agree in a pcrron’al or any 
otlier capacity to decide the future of millions of ptople without 
their ha\dng anything to say about their destiny.” 

Mr. Jinuah's reactions to Gandhijrs proposals were quite 
different, thongii in no way unexpected. He made it clear 
beyond any shadow of dotibt that if he could have lus '.vay he 
would not allow any non-hluslim to exercise his right of vote. 

n his letter to Gandliiji, dated September 21, 1 94-r, he pro- 
pounded die ^bIIo^ving theory : — 

‘‘ Ours is a case of division and caiHng out Uvo indepen- 
dent sovereign states by. way of settlentent between two major 
nations, Hindus and iMusIims, and not of severence or secession 
from any existing unioit %vhich is non-existent in India. The 
right of self-determination, which we claim, postulates that we 
are a nation, and as such it will be the self-determination oi 
the Muslims, and they alone are entitled to exercise that inght." 

Mr. Jinnah's assertion wns not acceptable, to Gandinu. 
It also failed to find favour even with the minorities. Corn 
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ir.cniing on Mr. Jinnah’s attitude Dr. B. R. Ambedkar declared 
■on October 4, 1944 : — 

In the North-West area, out of which the state of 
Western Pakistan is to be carved, the scheduled castes popu- 
lation is not less than ten per cent of the total. Similarly in the 
Eastern zone, out of which the state of Eastern Pakistan is to be 
carved, the scheduled castes population is as much as twenty 
per cent if not more. They arc a necessary party to the di.spute, 
Mr. Gandhi, nor the Congress, nor the Hindu Mahasabha, is 
entitled to speak for them Mr. Jinnah must know he can not 
be allowed to walk away with so large a population of the 
scheduled castes without their consent. If Mr, Jinnah 
and Mr. Gandhi ignore this vast bulk of population on the 
schemes they are formulating they will do so at their own peril 
and their own ri.sk. The scheduled castes are a necessary 
party. Nothing will be deemed by them to be settled whiqh is 
settled without tlteir having their independent say in the matter. 
As I am concerned over the question of Pakistan, I must 
state my position that the scheduled castes could not be 
allowed to be included in Palislan ^^•ithout their expijess 
consent either in the Vv^estern zone, or in the Eastern zone, that 
consent be given expressly and in most positive terms such as a 
^ free refei'cndum of their own.” 

Besides the scheduled castes the other non-Muslim minori- 
ties have also expressed their determination not to let Pakistan 
come itilo being without their consent and approval. They 
refuse to be led into blind alley without knowing what is in 
store for them. They can not be a party to any settlement in 
which they have no say. It is really a strange conception of a 
democratic state that the very establishment of the state 
deprives a large population of their fundamental right to 
freedom of expression. This is neither democracy nor freedom. 
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It \s sheer dictatoi-ship and downright betrayal of the minori- 
ties, who can never be a party to it. By refusing to recognize 
the right of the minorities, Mr, Jinnah is digging with his own 
hands the grave of Pakistan. Lack of appreciation and under- 
standing by the minorities might pi*ove the greatest hurdle for 
Mr. Jinnah to cross. He cannot build his Pakistan by riding 
rough shod over the feelings and sentiments of minorities. 
Mr. Jinnah in his heart of hearts knows that the achievement 
of Pakistan would be difficult if not impossible, without the 
co-operation of other elements in India’s political life, yet 
instead of winning them over to his side, he has by all possible 
means alienated them all except the Communists, and the 
Muslim League which is his own creation. There is not a 
single political party in the country which is prepared to 
support him. He stands isolated in the political arena of tliis 
country. 

Wc have examined all the important issues raised by the 
Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations. In the words of Gandhiji “ an 
ocean separates the two leaders,” As a matter of fact, both of 
hem are to-day the embodiments of two contradictory political 
ughts. They are fundamentally opposed to each other, and 
re can be no compromise between them so long as they stick 
their present stand. 

There is one important question which emerges out of 
these historic negotiations. One can justly ask why is it that 
Gandhiji has changed his position from an uncompromising 
apponent of Pakistan to an abettor of separation. He may not 
agree, but the fact is that Gandhiji’s stand during his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Jinnah avas quite different from the one taken up 
by him earlier. There avas a time, when he had declared that 
■he unity of India avas an article of faith avith him, and yet 
luring his negotiations he avas prepared to give the right of 
separation to the Muslims. This position becomes all the 
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more astounding when w e recall his stand during the Gripp’s 
negotiations. It is an open secret that one of the reasons why 
Gandhiji was not prepared even to consider the Gripp’s pro- 
posals was the non-accession clause in that scheme. Mr. Louis 
Fisher, the famous American journalist pens down Gandhiji’s 
reactions to the Gripp’s scheme in the following words : — 

“ One of the chief flaws is the provision in the Gripp’s 
proposals regarding the Princes. The British maintain that 
they must protect the Princes under treaties which they forced 
on the Pi-inccs for Britains advantage. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner, and I treat him as any X. Y. Z., reigned before the 
British came, and had more power than now. The second flaw 
is the recognition of Pakistan. The difference between the 
Hindus and the Muslims have been accentuated by the British 
rule. Now they have been given their minimum scope b)' 
the Gripp’s offer. Lord Minto started this when he was 
Viceroy (1909) by establishing separate electorates for the two 
religious communities, and since then the British have sought 
to ■ divide us still farther. Lord Gurzon was a great adminis- 
trator. I never met him as I have met Chelmsford, Irwin 
(Halifax), and Linlithgow. But he said one thing to one man., 
another to a second man, and still a third thing to a third 
man. With Sir Samuel Hoare, I know whom I am talking to> 
I know where he stands. But noc with Gurzon. The division, 
of Bengal as carried out by Gurzon was a necessary reform. 
It was a good measure. But it had the effect of dividing the 
province according to religion. Gripps introduced the same 
principle in his offer. That is a second big flaw. There 
can be no unity in India, therefore, as long as the Britishers 
are there.’’ 

In spite of this clear declaration Gandhiji in a way has 
accepted the principle of partition. May be, in his desire to 
■*}. Louis Fieher — ‘‘A 'vveek with Gandhi,” p. 15-16. 
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ibrce the hands of the British bureaucracy or to steel thunder 
out of Mr. Jinnah’s demand, he unwillingly conceded the 
demand of the Muslim League. He made it clear even to 
Mr. Jiunahj when in his letter dated September 29, 1944, he 
wrote ; — 

“ Differing from you .on the general basis, I can yet re- 
commend to the Congress and the country the acceptance of 
the claim for separation contained in the Muslim League Re- 
solution of 1940.” 

These lines will reveal the inner working of Gandhiji’s 
mind. He did not have any faith in Mr. innah’s two-nation 
theory, and yet he consented to recommend to the Congress 
to accept it. It was no doubt his desire to placate British Im- 
perialism that forced him to adopt this course of action. 
.But we can not ignore the fact that his acceptance of this 
principle encouraged the disrupters, and infused a new life 
into the dying movement of separatism. It encouraged for the 
time being 'those who were championing the cause of separatism, 
and it damped the enthusiasm of those who were working for 
the unity and integrity of India. 

In this chapter we have discussed the Congress viewpoint 
regarding Pakistan. The last official pronouncement on the 
subiect on behalf of the Congress was made on the 8th August 
1942. Since then much water has flowed down the Ganges. 
New conditions have risen and new circumstances have been 
created. The Congress must again define in a clear and de- 
finite language its attitude towards Pakistan and separatism. 
In this connection we would commend to the readers the re- 
solution passed by a meeting of the representative Congress- 
men of the United Provinces. This is not the official or the 
authoritative pronouncement on behalf of the Congress but it 
certainly does give a lead to the Congress in defining its attitude 
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towards the vexed question of Pakistan. The resolution 
deserves thoughtful consideration by every patriotic Indian, as 
it is the most sensible resolution on the subject. It runs as 
follows : — 

“ Fully conscious of the fact that a settlement fair to all 
parties, is a vital part of India’s fight for freedom, this Assembly 
is of opinion th at while the profession of a particular faith can 
not be accepted as the criterion of nationality, such parts of 
the country as have evolved their own characteristics in the 
eourse of their historical growth and express through a general 
plebiscite a desire for separate existence, should be permitted 
to function as "autonomous states fully competent to develop 
along lines suited to the individual genesis of each, but the 
■sovereigny exercisable by these states must be limited by 
the simultaneous existence of a central machinery, vested with 
powers and resources adequate to the task of guarding the 
independence and other interest of the country which must be 
considered as an indivisible unit for thi purpose, in interna- 
tional society. The history of India during the last five cen- 
turies amply demonstrates that while every centralization of 
power strangles the growth and free manifestation of cultural 
life, the existence of a strong central government is the only 
safeguard against foreign aggression.” 

The solution suggested in the above resolution is 
the only sensible, practicable, and logical solution of this 
problem. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Unity of India 

What is then the alternative ? Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League insist upon the vivisection of India, while the 
Congress, the Hindu Alahasabha, the Liberal Federation, the 
Akali Party, the Sikh League, the Majlis Ahfar, the Momin 
Conference, the Shia Conference and all other political 
organizations are opposed to any partition of India. The 
attitude of the British Government, which is mainly responsible 
for the present separatist movement in India, is/also clear. 
The British Government encouraged Mr. Jinnah and 
patted him on the back, so long as they wanted him to 
counterbalance the influence and prestige of the 
Congress, They used him and his utterances in 
their propaganda against the Congress. But recent pro- 
nouncements of some eminent British statesmen including the 
past and present Viceroys of India show a change in their 
attitude, and also their opposition to any constitutional plan 
which will undermine the unity and integrity of India, It was 
Lord Linlithgow, who first struck the note of dissent, and who 
gave an inclination of the inner working of the mind of British, 
statesmen. Speaking at Calcutta on December 17, 1942 he 
declared : — 

“ Geographically, India for practical purposes is one, I 
'W'ould judge it to be as important as it ever, was in the past. 
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nay more important, that we should seek to conserve that 
•unity in so far as it may be built up consistently with full 
justice for the rights and legitimate claims of the minorities, 
whether those minorities be great or small. That wo\ild be a 
desirable aim, no one, gentlemen can doubt who tests that 
position in terras of foreign policy, of taiiflf policy, of defence 
policy, of industrial development. Can India speak with the 
authority that she is entitled to claim ? Gan she play her 
part effectively at international discussions, at discussions with 
other parts of the empire if she is to speak with two voices ’’ ? 

This wew %vas reiterated by Viscount Wavell, the pre- 
sent Viceroy of India, In the course of his first address to the 
members of the Central Legislature, he said : — 

“ I can only say this : You can not alter geography. 
From the point of view of defence, of relations with the out- 
side world, of many internal and external economic problems, 
India is a natural unit. 

What arrangements you decide to make for two great 
communities, and certain other important minorities, as well 
as the Indian states, to live within that Indian Unit and 
make up the best use of its wealth and opportunities, is for 
Indians to decide. That two communities, even two nations 
can make arrangements to live together inspite of differing 
cultures or religions, history provides many examples. The 
solutions of the problem have varied. England and Scotland 
after centuries of strife arrived at an absolute union, and in 
Canada, the British and French elements reached a federal 
agreement which operates- satisfactory ; the French, Italian 
and German elements in Switzerland agreed on a different 
form of federation. In all the above there are religious, as 
well as racial, differences. In the United States many ele- 
ments, racial and religious, have been fused into one grek 
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nation with a federal structure after the bitter experience of a 
disastrous civil war. In Ireland the conflicting elements have 
so far failed to unite, and Ireland has a sort of Pakistan, 
though the analogy is of course only relative. The Soviet 
Union in Russia seems to have devised a new modification of 
its already flexible system, which will also no doubt repay 
careful study. These examples are before India for her 
■constitutionalists to study. It is for her to say which will most 
nearly fulfil her own needs. But no man can alter geography.’’ 

The British Government, through two successive Vice- 
roys, have made it abundantly clear, that if left to them, they 
will have no truck with any plan that disturbs the geographi- 
cal unity of India. But it does not necessarily mean, that the 
British Government will stick to this policy for all time to 
come. Their policies and decisions are governed by changing 
circumstances. If they find that for a number of years to 
come they are firmly established in this country, they will not 
let any body talk of Pakistan or any such scheme. But if 
forced by circumstances they are compelled to transfer power 
to Indian hands, they might accept the principle of Pakistan, 
as they did in case of Ireland As far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned, nothing positive can be said about their 
attitude, though at present they are inclined in favour of 
preserving the integrity of India. 

But the position of the Indian political parties is clear 
beyond any shadow of doubt. They all stand for the unity of 
India, the Congress is opposed to Pakistan on principle, and 
the Congress is the main political party which counts. The 
Muslim League MU never get Pakistan, if it does not 
come to terms with the Congress. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif 
realised this simple truth long ago. It was for this reason that 
he has been urging Mr. Jinnah again and again to [settle with 
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the Congress. In the course of an intcrviciv published in 
“ The Hindu,” dated August 23, 1942, he said : — 

If Mr. Jinnah is truly alive to the reality of the danger- 
inherent in the present situation and is anxious to improve it, 
he ' should entertain no longer cheap notions of party prestige, 
but straight away seek contact with Mahatma Gandhi and 
prevail upon him to agree to a formula, honourable alike to 
the Britisli Government and the people of India, including 
the Muslims. Let him put Mahatma Gandhi and the British 
Government to an acid test and then his position would he 
unassailable. If unfortunately he fails in the attempt, 
the blajne for the future will be at others, door and 
not his. That is a duty he must discharge not merely in the 
interests of the Muslims but the country at large.” 

THs view is shared by a large body of Muslims all over 
the coujtry. But Mr. Jinnah’s egoism and vanity are insatiable. 
Not once during the last six or seven years did he take any 
initiatim to come to terras with the Congress. On the other 
hand, his attitude towards other political parties, specially 
the Cbngress, has been most deplorable. He has treated 
with (onterapt every effort of the Congress to settle the com- 
mund problem. It is no e.xaggeration to say that the com- 
mun.l problem was never so complicated and intricate as 
it is to-day, and no body is more responsible for it than 
Mr.Jinnah. It was probably this attitude of his which brought 
forti a severe criticism from Dr. Syed Abdul Latif. Criticising 
Mr Jinnah’s attitude he says : — 

‘^''Mr. Jinnah has many personal virtues, but his mann.ers 
a- a leader, his treatment of political opponents, liis ob- 
sructionist tactics and his aggressive method of the present- 
;tion of the Muslim standpoint have . all gone to weaken 
/vhat is intrinsically a strong case of the Muslims which J 
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Icnow he deeply loves. He must know that the intellectuals 
among the Muslims, particularly the younger generation, are 
growing increasingly restless over his politics. If Mr. Jinnah 
would lay his hand on his heart and reflect, he lyould feel 


that, during these three years of war, he has befen simply 
sitting on the fence, surrounded by a docile and 'colourless 
Worldng Committee of his own creation, waiting opportunities 
of but temporary gain, or quarreling with the Cor ^ress on 
the one hand, and some of his own colleagues in the League 
on the other, over issues of pretty prestige, or nursing un- 
sophisticated Muslim masses on slogans of a brand of Pakistan, 
the full and numerous implications of which I have reason 
to believe, he and his Working Committee have neither studied 
nor attempted to grasp.” 

But Mr. Jinnah’s personal character is not umer dis- 
cussion. What we have to discuss and decide is, vhether 
there can be any alternative to Pakistan, which can pn one 
side satisfy the aspirations and desires of Mussalmans olindia 
and on the other maintain the integrity and unity of India. 
The Muslim League knows it, and if it has not realised it so 
far, it is time that its leaders should know that they, can 
never have Pakistan at the point of the bayonet. The Batish 
Government have made their attitude clear on the point thrAigh 
rious pronouncements made by British statesmen. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, which claims to be the only representaive 
body of the Hindus, has declared uncompromising opp^L 
tion to Pakistan. The brave Sikh community of the Punjaj, 
without whose co-operation there can be no Pakistan, hb 
solemnly vowed to fight against any attempt to divide Indil 
on communal basis. The only political organization which 
is prepared to accommodate the Muslim League is the Indian' 
National Congress, but even the Congress is not prepared to 
go the length of supporting the demand for a division of 
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India on religious basis. The Congress’s case against the 
partition dF India has been ably summed up by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad in ;he following words 

“ Tie fundamental thing, which can not be conceded by 
any one vho does not approve of partition of India, is that 
these unis shall not have sovereign power svhich will mili- 
tate agai-st the sovereignty of India as a whole and thus 
expose tb country to conflicting policies dictated by the 
centre ad the units. Instead of insisting upon theoretically 
conaplete sovereignty for the units, would it not be better to 
consider the whole question in detail and visualize and define 
in whatrespects interference in the internal administration 
of the nits can be apprehended and in what way that can 
be constutionally prevented ? I do not apprehend that as 
long as the unity and safety of India as a whole are 
guaraned, the quesrions relating to the distribution of power 
betwee’the centre and the units would present insurmount- 
able diculties. But any device which in any way jeopar- 
dises o unity and safety of India as a whole is not likely 
to beccepted by the vast majority of the Indians.” 

.’he attitude of the Congress towards the separatist 
tend‘cies in Indian politics has been ably expressed by 
Pt. Wahar Lai Nehru in the following words 

“Gommunalism began in India by a demand for a 
spffied share in services and in representation in the 
Lgslatures. It is now developed into an openly anti- 
npnal, anti-democratic movement demanding the 
ptition of India. For a long while it had no 
(istructive or otherwise. It lived on invective, violence and 
neral offensiveness. It is amazing how it vulgarised our 
ablic life. It discovered what it had valued most in past — 
iparate electorates— brought little good. In fact, they 
*1 Pakistan Issue, p. 108 
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weakened minority groups. Then by the very * force of the 
logic of hatred and separation that it has pursued, il had to 
go to the extreme of demanding a partition of India.”^i 

Commenting on the various attempts mad by the 
Congress to satisfy the communal aspirations of the Minorities 
Pt. Nehru says 

“ It passes the wit of man to devise further sae-guards 
for a minority, but if any other expedients ti ensure 
confidence in a minority or to protect its interests suggest 
themselves, the Congress will gladly consider them, for tlic 
Congress is anxious to settle this problem to the satisfa- 
ction of all. But nothing can be accepted whii goes 
against Indian freedom or democracy or disrupt India. 
Nor can a minority be allowed to dominate or epr-ride 
the majority. After all, the majority has also some rigls.” 

So the Muslim League leaders must understand kt the 
Congress will not readily accept their demand ftr the petition 
of India. And with the Congress in opposition, they caiaevcr 
coerce the British Government into submission. Mr. Jinn\ has 
repeatedly threatened that the Mussulmans will get P^tan 
by force if need be. Speaking at the Provincial Muslim LWuc 
C onference held at Lyallpur in November 1942, hebnt 
to the length of declaring that they might even takchp 
sword to attain Pakistan. If Mr. Jinnah wants to earn cijp 
notoriety by playing to the gallery, and by ma^ 
exciting and provocative speeches, he is at liberty to ^ 
so. But he must understand, that violence, begets violence, 
hatred breeds hatred. If today, he excites his co-rcligionii 
to voilence, tomorrow Mr. Savarkar and Master Tai 
Singh can also do the same, and the result will be th.-. 
Paldstan Scheme will be drowned in the rivers of blood tha\ 
J. Nehru — Unity o£ India, p. 387. 
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^viIl flow in this country. Whatever Mr. Jinnah may say 
to-day, he will have to come to terms with other political 
parties. So it is time that all other alternatives to Pakistan 
were fully thrashed out. 

Mr. Jinnah says that the Muslims are a separate 
nation, and they want an independent and sovereign 
home-land, where they can attain their full nationhood. It 
is a debatable point whether the Hindus and the Muslims,, 
constitute one nation or they are two separate nations. But 
even assuming for argument’s sake, that the Muslims are a 
separate nation, the question will arise — is it not possible for 
the Muslims of India to attain fullest political, social and econo- 
mic development without disrupting the unity of India ? Is it 
really essential to divide India into small states, before the Mus- 
lims can become a really progressive and independent nation ?‘ 
To answer this question, we will have to scan through the pages, 
of the history of other countries. Russia, Canada and China, 
present almost the same picture of communal complexities as. 
we find in India. And yet the minorities in any of these 
countries never demanded the partition of their Motherland. 
Take for instance the case of Canada. Its population consists- 
of two different eommunities, namely, the English and the 
French, and they both profess different religions, cultures and 
traditions. The French Canadians are all Roman Catholics, 
while the English Canadians follow the Protestant religion. 
Their Church is different, their language is different, their 
culture is different. They had been torn asunder by acute 
divisions for a long time. And yet despite these differences, 
in race, language, religion and outlook on life no other provinces 
in dominion have achieved so much in common politically.”*^ 

*1 Eadha Kama Mukerjee “A new approach to communal 
problem ” p. 57. 
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As a matter of fact, the present tendency in Canada 
shows a trend towards more and more centralization. The 
one lesson that this war has taught these Canadians as 
well as other European nations is, that the days of 
decentralization have gone. The future will demand 
concentration and centralization of more power in the hands 
of the central government of a country. A country which 
is split up into smaller states, and which has no strong and 
stable central government is bound to suffer in the long run. 
Let those who want to divide India learn a lesson from the 
present day Europe. Smaller states of Europe have become 
a menace not only to their own existence, but to the freedom, 
peace, and progress Jof mankind. They cannot defend themselves, 
and the result is that they have become helpless pawns in th e 
chess board of European politics. Bigger powers try to 
exploit them to gain their own ends, and in this exploitation 
comes the inevitable clash, resulting in war and blood- 
shed. 

The other country, which offers us some guidance m 
solving our communal problems, is the U. S. S. R. Perhaps 
no other country in the world contains so diverse arid 
-diametrically opposed elements in its fold as Soviet Russia. We 
should first examine the political and social composition of the 
Union of socialist Soviet Republics. The Union comprises 

1. A population of 1 70,000,000. 

2. 180 different nationalities. 

3. 151 different languages. 

4. 11 national republics. 

5. 22 autonomous republics.* 

But in spite of all these divisions Soviet Russia is a 
federal state. Its various national and autonomous republics 

* R. K. Mukerjee “New approach to commtinal problonii ’ 
p. 38 
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enjoy a large measure of autonomy, in their internal affairs. 
But in spite of it there is a strong national government 
working as the Central authority to co-ordinate the affairs of 
the different states. The credit for this unification must go 
to the leaders of the Russian Revolution ; when they came to 
power, separatist and disintegrating tendencies were working 
in full force, and there was every probability of Russia being 
divided into different slates. But in 1917 the Bolsheviks on 
assumption of responsibility made a declaration which had 
the profound cflcct of uniting the different communities and 
nationalities under one flag. The new Government made the 
following fateful pronouncement : — 

*' Mohammadans of Russia, Tartars of the Volga and 
Crimea, Kirghiz and Sartis of Siberia and Turkistan, Turks 
and Tartar of Trans-Caucasia ; your beliefs and customs, 
your national institutions and culture, arc hereafter free and 
inviolable. You have the right to them. Know that your rights as 
as well those of all the peoples of Russia, arc under the powerful 
protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the Soviets 
for workers, soldiers and peasants. Lend your support to 
this Revolution and to its government.” 

This proclamation had the magic effect, and it brought 
all the diverse elements of Russia under one regime. Though 
different provinces and states enjoy complete autonomy in 
their internal affairs, they all work under the protection 
and guidance of the Central Soviet Government, in all 
matters affecting their country as a whole. As observed by 
the Webbs : — 

“ The state as a whole, maintains its unity, unimpaired 
and has even, like other federal states, increased its centraliza- 
tion of authority. It is only in the U. S. S. R. that this 
centralization involves no lessening of the cultural autonomy 
of the minorities.” 
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But recently a change has been effected in the Russian 
constitution. All the republics in the Soviet Union have- 
been given full powers to make independent treaties with 
foreign states, and to secede from the Union should they so- 
desire. These republics have also been allowed to have 
independent army units of their own. M. Molotov, before 
putting this proposal for consideration before the Supreme 
Soviet, said : — 

It is now proposed to give full powers to the Soviet Re- 
publics, to enter into relations with foreign states and make 
treaties with them. This makes it necessary to set up foreign 
commissariats of Soviet Republic and in addition a foreign 
commissariat of the Union of there publics.” 

M. Molotov is also reported to have said : — 

“The formation of independent battle tinits of different 
nationalities would strengthen the structure of the army and 
increase its weight.” Some political observers think that this 
move on the part of the Soviet Union has been made to 
counteract the influence of other western powers at the Peace 
Conference. In ordinary course Russia would have been al- 
lowed one representative at the Peace Conference, while other 
powers specially the British Government would have had the 
backing of a number of representatives from different states 
of the British Empire. But novv Russia like the British Empire, 
will also have the backing of at least 16 representatives from 
different Republics of the Soviet Union. That wall considerably 
strengthen the hands of her representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference. The propriety or otherwise of tins move of the 
Soviet Union is beyond the scope of our present discussion. 
What we have to take note of, is the fact that in spite ^ of 
autonomy and freedom granted to the various So\det RepubliCi, 
Soviet Russia still remains a Union, All the Republics, though 
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they arc autonomous, arc joined together under one Union. 
It is said that the Russian solution of the communal problem 
has proved most successful, and this assertion is correct to a 
great extent. Naturally, therefore, the question will arise, is it 
not possible to find out some solution of the Indian problem 
without breaking up the unity and integrity of India ? Com- 
ing nearer home we ha%’C the example of the Chinese 
Muslims. “ Some authorities estimate the number of Mussal- 
mans living in China to be at least 5 crorcs ; others seven 
crorcs. No exact census has ever been taken. In a learned 
essay recently published, a Chinese, Mr. Manying Kung, 
declares that they constitute one per cent, of China’s total 
population. This might be insignificant if evenly apportioned 
over the whole territory, but the majority arc congregated 
in certain districts which form so many Muslim islets. 
Among these Sinkiang is the largest. Kanscy, Chinghai and 
to a lesser extent Sikang arc also Muslim centres.” 

But in spite of this concentration of the Muslim popula- 
tion in certain areas of China, the Chinese Muslims have 
never made the preposterous demand that they should be 
separated from the rest of China. Their love for China is 
second to none. They are as much nationalists as any other 
Chinese. We have the testimony of Ale.x:ander David Neel, a 
French Orientalist, who has been contributing a number of 
articles on Chinese affairs in ‘Asia’.*^ Writing about the 
Chinese Mohammadans he says : — 

“ Most of the Mohammadans in the Far West are staunch 
believers in their religion and, even when their faith happens 
to be tinged with some indifference they, nevertheless, remain 
firmly attached to Islam. Proofs of their loyalty to China 
during the present war are not lacking, yet their patriotism 

♦1 “ Asia,” December, 1948. 
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as Chinese probably ranks second to their allegiance to the 
Prophet and their solidarity with their Muslim brethren,” 

But Mr. Alexender Neel scents a danger in the proposed 
Pakistan State in India, and he thinks it might have some 
adverse effect on the Muslims in China. Consequently he 
says : — 

‘‘ China unlike India has no Mohammadan problem. 
Nevertheless, Muslims are by no means a negligible element 
in China, especially in the North-West, and none can fore- 
see what effect the establishment of a Muslim State in Asia, 
such as the “Pakistan,” of which Muslims in India dream, 
might have upon them. The Japanese have, of course, already 
held out the alluring prospects of a Muslim Empire, but so far 
the Chinese Muslims do not appear to have responded to that 
enticement.”*^ 

Thus we have before us the illuminating examples of 
China, Canada and Russia. These countries have solved 
their minority problems tvithout resorting to the extreme 
step of the vivisection of their country. In the case of China 
and Canada, the question of partition has never arisen, and 
there is no likelihood of its hecoming a live issue in the near 
future. In Russia the right of secession has been granted to 
certain autonomous states but it has never been exercised by 
them. Whether the right of secession should at all be given 
, .o any state within a country is a point on which politicians 
differ. We have before us the example of modern Russia, 
where this right has been granted. Admirers and supporters 
of Soviet Russia declare that Russia would not hayc been 
what she is to-day, if her autonomous Republics had not been 
given this right. This is correct to a great, extent but, who 
can deny that they have not exercised this right because they 

*1 “ Asia,” December 1943, p. 678. 
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wedded to the idcsl of coinniunisnij ^nd it is this idcsl 
which has welded them into one united and powerful state. 
We have before us also the example of United States of 
America. 

The Civil War in America was fought on the issue of the 
right of a part of a state to secede from it. On the eve of 
American Civil War, Abraham Lincoln made the following his- 
torical declaration : — 

“ I hold that the Union of these slates is perpetual. No 
state, upon its own mere action, can lawfully get out of the 
Union.” 

The American Civil War was fought on the clear issue of 
right of a part of a state to secede from it. Just as supporters 
of Soviet Russia claim, that she would not have been what 
she is to-day, if the right of secession had not been given to 
different states, advocates of American unity declare that 
America would not have been what she is to-day if her people 
has agreed to give the right of secession to those states who 
were once anxious to quit the American Union. We have, 
therefore, before us two outstanding examples of two contradic- 
l, tory principles, and it is for us to decide which way lies our 
salvation. While endeavouring to find a solution of our pro- 
blem, we can not forget the unchallengeable fact that both 
Russia and America are to-day two united federations of 
different states, and in this unity and integrity lies their strength 
and glory. To partition a country into different states is 
a crime against the people of that country. It is perhaps for 
this very reason that Ireland harbours a standing grievance 
against Great Britain. Mr. D. Valera has repeatedly declared 
that the Irish Nation will not forgive Britain for dividing 
** Ireland, and will never rest so long as this crime against the^ 
Irish nation has not been undone. Ireland is ■ It -—. 
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She can not punish Britain for ilic crime of destroying Iier 
unity and integrity. But as a self-respecting and proud nation, 
she can demonstrate her anger and utter disapproval of the 
British policy, and she is doing it in many ways. 

Which way then lies the salvation of India ? The way 
of one strong and united India. Of course there are diver- 
sities of blood, colour, language, etc., etc. But under those 
diversities lies the perpetual and unbreakable unity of India. 
As Mr. Wincent Smith says : — 

“ India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlined 
fundamental unity, far more profound than that produced 
either by geographical isolation, or by political suzerainty. 
That unity transcends the innumerable diversities of blood, 
colour, language, dress, manners and sect.”'^''-^ 

And Sir Fredric White, in “ The Future of East and 
West” also stresses this unity, when he says : — 

The greatest of all the contradictions in India is tliat 
over this diversity is spread a greater unity, which is not 
immediately evident because it failed historically to find ex- 
pression in any political cohesion to make the country one 
but which is so greatly a reality, and so powerful, that even 
the Mussulman world in India has to confess that it has been 
deeply affected by coming Avithin its influence.” 

The Muslim League leaders do not and will not agree 
with this point of view. It is not in the interests of the present 

day leadership of the Muslim League to come to 
terms with other political parties. That is probably one of 
the reasons, why the Muslim League has not even once taken 
any initiative to solve the communal problem. During the 
last six or seven years we have' witnessed various attempts made 
by different political parties to come to some sort of terms 
*l Wincent Smith — “Oxford History of India,” 
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with the Muslim League, but every attempt failed because there 
was no response from the other side. The Congress leaders 
many a time, even at the risk of being misunderstood, went 
out of their way to placate the Muslim League but without 
any results. As a matter of fact, every attempt made by the 
Congress leaders was met bygreater intransigence and obduracy 
on the part of the Muslim League specially its leader Mr, 
Jinnah. The Hindu Mahasabha through its working Presiden 
Dr. Shyam Prashad Mukerjee, tried to settle with the 
Muslim League but failed. The Sikhs in the Punjab 
through their representatives opened negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnah, but only to realize in the end that there could be no 
settlement with the Muslim League. The liberal leaders like Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and others appealed to Mr. Jinnah fojr 
rational understanding of communal problem but all in vain. 
There is probably no greater champion of the Muslim League 
cause amongst the Hindus, than Shriyut C. Raj Gopalacharia. 
He has a matter of fact staked his whole political career 
for the sake of the Muslim League, but even he has not been 
able to persuade Mr. Jinnah to come to some settlement. Why 
this uncompromising and irreconcileable attitude on the part 
of the Muslim League ? The answer is simple. The Muslim 
League will not come to settlement with other political parties, 
if it can conveniently avoid it, because, 

“ Separate votes, separate electorates, separate provinces 
statutory safeguards, all have been asked for and given. The 
nest logical step, if it had to be taken, was to demand separate 
states. This is implicit in the logic of the Muslim League 
politics. The League must perpetually keep on raising it 
demand if its appeal to the masses is to remain unaffected. 
If the demands are not continuously screwed up the tension 
threatens to snap. This is an additional proof of the 


